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Start String Music Early 





FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





leachers want classroom furniture that will provide proper 


posture for their students, reduce noise, conserve floor space, 
And they can find all of these benefits 


and be durable in use 
in American Seating’s complete line of school furniture 
29 Unit Table with open-front book-box, 


AMERICAN : Take this No 
SEATING - for example, It is one of numerous unit tables available 
from American Seating. It comes in various heights; is de 
signed with pedestal-type steel standards that assure stabil 
ity, save floor space, permit students to get in or out easily 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. : 

with minimum chair scraping 

Also distributed by: The Envoy® Chair No. 368 (shown) is also available 

EVERETT M. BAILEY & SONS, INC., N. End Locust St. & IC Tracks, Pontiac. llinis i Various seat heights. It is light in weight, combines 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY, 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Missouri © functional beauty with comfort and good posture. Sell 
A. M. BLOOD COMPANY, 326 20th St.. Rock Island. INlinois adjusting back-rail fits all occupants. These companion 

pieces offer much more use-value than ordinary furniture 


make both teaching and learning easier! 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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Formation of Coal 


.~ 1s decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, ‘Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 

As these plants died — forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 
converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 
and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard cecal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 


shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, Di 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


ae eee ees ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
i : E “' 
| Educational Division, National Coal Association 7114 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching | 
| aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chen 
try a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 
| chemical derivatives 
| Name 
| School | 
| Street | 
City Zone State 
| Grades taught | 











Teachow Spach U 


We Are Professional Leaders 
During the sixth annual conference of 
the World Confederation of Organizations 
#f the Teaching Profession, held Aug. 2 
to 9 at Frankfort Irving | 
Pearson wrote to IEA Pres. Earl Hanson 
n evaluation of the conference. Since his 
return to Springfield, Mr. Pearson has 
been hospitalized with thyroid difficulty 


Germany, 


first experienced, but not recognized, in 
Frankfort 

At President 
erpts from the executive secretary's letter 


Hansons suggestion, ex- 


are presented here 
Dear Earl 

l have 
which 1s 


missed no meetings of the 
ittended 
slow, but decisions are 
\ half-dozen 


be en ac- 


onference large ly 
Transactions are 
sound from our point of view 
new national organizations have 
cepted bringing the total to about 60 

Our discussions were interesting in the 
discussion sections—the sections were - an 
innovation in this meeting! How fortunate 
American teachers are, as judged by the 
circumstances of others! One appreciates 


the really great a hievements of protes- 


mal associations in America when he 
ums about situations elsewhere. We are 
mized is. the 
world. We 
ippreciation 
The freedom of discussion, the par- 

m of the 
seems to be a purely American 
The world needs to learn the 
or freedom of discussion It 
those techniques in this 
Americans take for 1 


our own probler S we 


professional leaders of 
must continue to warrant 


iti individual on a par with 


erante 


ngratulations on your 
irticles on dis ipline 


Principal, Park View 


on discipline in the Sep- 
of the IEA magazine was 
{AEFER, Gurnee 
e 
n the excellent Sep- 
, I particularly liked your 
ntitled “What Do Educators Say 
ipline ind your excellent 
the NEA convention, to say 
the new look and the new 


I also want to compliment you on the 
excellent photog: iphs in your September 
issue—trom your cover photo by Nelson 
Smith clear through the magazine, to your 
photo on cover four by W. Stewart Wil 
liams. Every photo rings the bell 
Water A. GRAVES, 
Editor, NEA Journal 


Senior Assistant 


Please forgive us for failing to “speak 
up.” Sure—and I would say—'tis a great 
compliment to you and a job well done 
School teachers, along with a large part 
of the American public, are quick to crit- 
icize but very slow to offer praise. Con- 


sequently, with the ILLino1s Epucation so 


consistently good, you get no letters 

This month I particularly liked the 
article on ethics by Robert F Topp 

What is an ethic? 

Oh, teacher, don’t you know? 

‘Tis a worthy bit of professionalism, 

That needs exercise to grow. 

Do you suppose if we teac hers were to 
indulge in a_ little 
would find that we have plenty of ethics 


self-examination we 
that only need exercise? 
Beutan C. CRENSHAW, 
teacher | incoln 
Carbondak 


homemaking 


High School 


Junior 


Some Thanks .. . 
Dear Editor 

Thank vou so much for the 
coverage you have given to our Hi Neigh 


excellent 
bor materials in the September issue of 
Intinois EpuCcATION 

We know that this notice will he Ip stim 
in the program 
LACE, United States Commit 


United Nations, N.Y 
. 


ulate interes 
ApeLe Wat 
UNICEI 


ery much for the very fins 

publication gave _ the 
National Stati 
Awards in t September issuc 

We ar ly appreciate the attention you 
have given our program and look forward 
to the response it elicits 

MARIANNE Russ, Director, Mass Media 
Awards, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 


Inc., New York 


And A Brickbat? 


Dear Secretary 

I have renewed my membership in the 
Illinois Education Association for the 
academic year 1957-58, because I believe 
in the efforts you are making to improve 
ny and all aspects in the 


Thomas Edison 


education in 
state 

This letter is a 
not send me a copy of the journal. Dis- 
pose of the copy I would ordinarily get, 
In any unner you see fit, but please don’t 
include my name on the journal mailing 
list 

Name WrrnHHecp sy Eprror 


request that you de 








History 


Illinois 
History 


AUTHENTIC 
STIMULATING 
ENTERTAINING 


A new magazine popularly 
written to interest 6th 
to 12th grade students 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PER 
yr 


Eight Issues 


75c each for 10 or more subscriptions 


mailed to the same address 
Eight issues per year 

October through May 

Single subscriptions $1.25 each 


Editorial policy jent par 
ticipation Each articles 
written by students, instructors, historians 
officials, and others interested in local his 

Subjects include Indian history, early 
Frenct ind «6 British =explorers pioneer 
settlers, Lincoln, agricultural and industrial 
growth 1 contemporary develop 

vely illustrated 


encourages stuc 


issuc contains 


Historical Soc 


sponsibility for 


t-explamatory text 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


ILLINOIS HISTORY MAGAZINE 
Centennial Bidg., Springfield, Ilinois 


Please send subscriptions to 


ILLINOIS HISTORY to 


a 
Va 


individual subscriptions $1.25 Group subscrip 
tions 0 or more to the same address) each §$ .75 
Payment enclosed Bill me 


Na 








from 
cover... 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month portrays a 
typical scene in many homes during the 
fal months—as musie¢ lessons get underway 
again and youngsters begin the struggl 
of preparation for that first orchestral pro- 
gram. This delightful photo is by Samuel 
Myslis of Chicago 

v 

MUSIC is also the subject of two very 
short articles this month—on pages 92 and 
93. One is a plea to music educators to 
start string orchestras in the elementary 
school; the other is the story of a highly 
successful music festival, which involved 
most of the youngsters in the county 

- 

OUR STUDY UNIT this month is a 
very readable report of the legislative prog- 
ress Illinois has made in support of special 
education programs. It is by Ray Graham 
of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and begins on page 105 

fd 

NEW LEGISLATION in regard to pupil 
transportation is the subject of an article 
beginning on page 94. You will be inter- 
ested in the effects which the author feels 
the new formula will have on distribution 
of state aid for transportation 

fod 

THE THREE R’s always make a lively 
subject for an article, and we have such 
an article for you. At least, it deals with 
one of the three—Rithmetic. A modern 
version of the ancient Chinese abacus 
teams up with new techniques and tools 
to help Johnny learn to add. See page 98 

od 

A MESSAGE from the president of the 
National Education Association ties right 
in with this year’s theme of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers—“Local 
Associations Are Our Business.” President 
Ginger’s message is on page 110, just fol- 
lowing the report of IACT’s fall meeting 

fd 

SCIENCE interested a great number of 
elementary principals and some of their 
teachers, during the fall conference of the 
IESPA. A summary of what the experts on 
science in the elementary school had to 
say begins on page 96 

- 

YOU WILL NOTE that we have a 
“Teachers Speak Up” section this month 
We are glad. We are always glad to hear 
from our readers—although we don't ex 
pect the letters to be quite so flowery as 
the fine collection we have across the way 
I know a lot of vou have criticisms: let's 
hear them 

- 

OUR WISHES for you this month in- 
clude a fat, browned turkey; pumpkin pie 
and a school year so successful that you 
will have plenty to be thankful for. 


The Editor 
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Teachers should encourage 


a program of 


String 


in the 


Vlusic 


Klementary School 


By C. F. NAGRO 


Ms 


M' SIC EDUCATORS and others inter- 
ested in music education should 
feel gratified for the national renewal 
of interest in strings. Recent surveys 
that 


many schools still are lacking string 


and_ studies however, reveal 


programs and that in many schools 


there are only small beginnings or 


mere samplings of the possibilities 
that are 


It would 


present tor development 
that 
more time should be 


where such 


seem 
conditions exist 
provided for string instruction if we 
are to assist in the de velopment of 


} 


school orchestras. Flourishing inter 


est in strings in the elementary 


grades provide s greater possibilities 
for the development of and 
} 


high S¢ hool 


junior 
seniol orchestras In 


many school systems interest in 
strings has been dormant for periods 
varying from a few years to a decade 
or more. Music educators generally 
agree that beginning string work in 


should be 


uppel 


the elementary grades 


followed with intermediate 
grade, or junior high-school orches 
tras. 


Ralph E 
of the Music 


president 


former | 
National 


Rush 
Educators 


Conference and chairman of thé 
music department of the University 
of Southern California, has said, “In 
any large junior high school there 
should probably be at least two or- 
chestras. One might be termed the 
‘prep orchestra or training group; 
and all students from the beginning 
string, woodwind, and brass classes 
should be eligible for advancement 
into this group 

Many that a 
school system that finds it possible 


to develop and maintain a band, can 


educators agree 


also develop and maintain an orches- 
tra. Orchestras are no more difficult 
to initiate and develop than bands 
when and if propel attention Is given 
to their development This 
Gilbert Waller 
UI string specialist and national 
chairman of the MENC string com 
mittee 

Much help and encouragement 


fact is 


confirmed by noted 


will be needed in order to promote 
a sound string program in any school 
system. One regional investigator 
reports 90 bands im a given area, 
while orchestras numbered only 25 
Other investigators have found simi 


Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


lar situations in other areas through 
out the country. A valid music edu 
cation program requires that band 
and orchestra activities be balanced 
both with 
choral musk are 
to the student a broad comprehen 


along 


because groups, 


necessary to give 
sive experience in music. 
Difficulties in advancing the string 
program usually can be reduced by 
providing a greater amount of string 
performance for the student. This 
inadequacy can be summarized as 
that a 


greater amount of attention be given 


follows: It is imperative 
to teacher performance in promoting 
strings. String teachers cannot afford 
to overlook the importance of pro- 
viding adequate personal perform- 
ance to stimulate the development of 
students of string instruments 

Greater interest in the early pro 
motion and encouragement of string 
instruction helps to increase interest 
in school orchestras. The orchestra- 
like the band, choral group, and re- 
lated ensembles — provides musical 
enjoyment and enrichment for per- 
formers and listeners in our schools 
and communities everywhere 


Illinois Education 





By MARY ANNA FRANKLAND 


uper inte en? cho 


\Vlusic 
Edwards County elementary 


pie REST IN and enthusiasm for the 
history and geography of Illinois 
reached a new high this past spring 
in the Edwards County schools when 
history and music were combined to 
make up the annual spring music 
festival. 

For several 
festivals—made up of a combination 
tonette and 
and 


held 


each 


years county music 


of choral readings, 
rhythm band numbers, 
games—have 


songs, 
rhythmic been 
shortly before the 
school year. The festivals serve as 
culminating activities for children to 

experiences 
music classes 


ck se of 


demonstrate the many 
they have enjoyed 
during the year. 

This year something 
added. By mixing history with music, 
the development of Illinois from a 
land of savages to one of the rank- 
ing states of our nation was por- 
trayed in story and song. The festi- 

val, entitled “Illinois Under Three 
Flags—A Salute to Our Home State,” 
was divided into eight episodes, each 
featuring a certain phase in the his- 
of Illinois. Main events were 
upper-grade students 


new was 


tory 
narrated by 
while songs and folk games appro- 
priate to that particular period were 
performed by various groups of stu- 
dents. The “instrumental” part of the 
program was provided by the first- 
graders’ rhythm band and the fourth- 
grade Tonette Tootlers. 

An attempt was made to show that 
the history of the state was colored 
by the nationalities of the people 
who settled here. Interest was stimu- 
lated by the loan of a French flag 
from the Cultural Service of the 
French Embassy in New York and 
a British flag from bye Brittanie 
Majesty’s Consul in The 
Illinois flag was adhe by Secre- 
tary of State Carpentier. 

Books, pamphlets, films, and mate- 


Louis. 
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Brings History to Life 


rials of various types were collected 
from available sources including the 
State Museum and State Library. A 
large map of Illinois was constructed 
of plywood and electrically lighted 
to show early Indian tribes, French 
settlements, George Rogers Clark's 
march on Vincennes, and the three 
state capitals. Different lights flashed 
on at the appropriate places in the 
program. The state flower, bird, and 
tree were also on the map. Color 
slides were used to illustrate various 
portions of the narration 
was and 


Pupil interest varied 





UI Helps Schools Build 
String Music Programs 


A University of Illinois extension pro- 
gram which has enriched the teaching of 
hundreds of school music instructors and 
had enabled nearly 5000 Illinois children 
to play string instruments entered its 10th 
year this fall. 

A decade ago, school pupils who could 
play violin, viola, cello, or string bass were 
few and far between. Youngsters not on 
the football team wanted to march in the 
band. When winter came, other music ac- 
tivities suffered for lack of string instru 
ment players. And teaching of string in 
struments was sparse and spotty 

To remedy this—and to help music 
teachers find better, less tedious methods 
of instruction—demonstration 
string instrument teaching were 
selected Illinois school districts 
from research and observation are 
back into music education courses and 
clinics by the University of Illinois. As a 
demonstration center becomes active and 
efficient, formal supervision is halted and 
it is left to operate on its own with the aid 
“friendly eye” from the 
MC hool can be 


centers in 
set up in 
Findings 
; plowed 


of an occasional 
University. Thus, a 
added 

Prof. Paul Painte 
activities in the University of Illinois divi 
extension, and Prof 
Gilbert Waller, also of the division and 
the School of Music, are in charge 

Communities where the demonstration 
centers will be held in 1957-58 are Wau 
kegan, Peoria, Bloomington, Knoxville 
Jacksonville, Springfield, and possibly Ur 
Homewood ravlorville and Dan 


new 
r, supervisor of musk 


sion of university 


bana, 
ville 





pupils learn of Illinois’ rich heritage through their music festival. 


could be directed into such facets of 
Illinois history as religion; hardships 
of pioneer life; natural resources of 
the state including fertile soil 
eat lead 


Abraham Lincoln 


rivers 
and forests; and lives of g 
ers such as since 
these were all touched upon in the 
festival The 
gave all children an opportunity to 
different 


activ- 


program production 


interpret music in many 


ways—through songs, rhythmi 
ities, and instrumental numbers 
That the 


materials 


Lis¢ d good 
had 


f xp riences 


children had 


music creatively and 
had 


throughout the ye 
strated by the 


happy music 


al was demon 
enthusiasm they 
showed and games 

The 
ferent 
that it could be 


terests considered most important at 


songs 
festival was staged in six dif 
flexible 


altered to stress in 


schools and was so 


each attendance center. It was an 


outstanding public relations pro- 


gram, since every student in the 
entire elementary system could par- 
More third of the 
population of the county 
attended at 
formances 
As a result of the 


in the development of Illinois his 


ticipate than om 
entire 
one of the 


least pel 


festival, events 
traced by students from 
the first through the eighth 
With this knowledge of their 


tage, students and patrons can better 


tory can be 
grade 


heri 


understand their obligation as quo 
ted from the 
the festival: 

“Illinois has present place 
through cooperation of its citizenry and 
the untiring efforts of its great leaders 
The future holds unlimited possibilities 
To you as citizens are entrusted the tasks 
of maintaining the rich traditions of the 
= and of pushing the progress into the 


closing paragraph of 


achieved its 


imitless horizons ahead 


Copies of the complete program 


may be obtained by contacting the 


author, who wrote 


the festival 


and produced 
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By ORVILLE ALEXANDER 


vover ent Departme 


hern 


New Transportation Law 


peas ANT changes have been 
made in the laws dealing with 
for- 


pupil transportation. A new 


mula for state reimbursement has 
been adopted; school districts have 
been authorized to levy a tax for 
transportation, and are required to 
set up a separate fund from which 
the costs of transportation must be 


paid 


Commission Studies Problem 

These changes stem directly from 
recommendations made by the IIli- 
nois School Problems Commission 
No. 4 to the General Assembly. The 
statute creating the commission had 
directed it to study “the cost and 
administration of school transporta- 
tion systems and the means of pro- 
moting a more efficient and economi- 
cal plan of transporting pupils.” The 
commission took this responsibility 
seriously, and one of its first acts 
was to create a special study com- 
mittee for this purpose. The com- 
mittee spent considerably more than 
a year studying transportation prob- 
lems, and all of its recommendations 
to the commission were adopted by 
that body. 

While state laws dealing with 
transportation date from 1911, it 


94 


The new formula based on a sparsity 


factor will mean a major redistribution 


of state aid for transportation. 


1939 that the state 
began to pay a part of the cost. At 
10.000 


one-room school districts in the state, 


was not until 


that time there were nearly 


and the need for transportation was 
comparatively slight. At the present 
time, there are only about 300 one- 
room school districts, and nearly one 
fourth of all pupils in average daily 
attendance are being transported. 
Approximately 800 districts are trans- 
porting half or more of their pupils. 

Many 
these districts reported to the com- 


school administrators of 
mission that their most serious and 
vexing problems dealt with pupil 
transportation, and in many in- 
stances the costs of transportation 
were so great that the educational 
programs of the districts were being 
jeopardized. Even if certain school 
districts wished to do so, the respon- 
sibility for transportation of pupils 
could not be dodged, because com- 
munity unit (and some other) dis- 
tricts are required to transport those 
pupils who live one and one-half 
miles or more from school. 

Under the 1939 law providing for 
partial state reimbursement, districts 
could claim $15 for each pupil trans- 
ported, provided this amounted to 
three fourths of the total cost. In 


1945 this maximum allowance was 
$20. In the intervening 
years, costs have increased so greatly 
that practically all districts qualified 
for the maximum allowance. A study 
y the research staff of the 
commission based on statistics for 
the school year 1954-55 showed that 
only 49 out of 1412 districts got three 
fourths of their costs from the state. 
For most districts the $20 per pupil 
was a flat grant which in a few in- 


raised to 


made by 


stances was less than 10 percent of 
the total cost, and in the average dis- 
trict amounted to roughly one third 
of the cost 


Distance Is Significant 

Costs of transportation vary from 
district to district for a variety of 
reasons, but it was clearly deter- 
mined by the research study pre- 
viously mentioned that one of the 
most significant differences was dis- 
tance covered. In general it was 
shown that when the school popula- 
tion was sparse, costs were high, 
while they were generally low where 
the school population was highly 
concentrated. 

The new formula for partial state 
reimbursement is based upon this 
principle. The sparsity factor used 
Educatior 


Ilinois 





is the relationship between the area 
of the district and the number of 
pupils transported. If a school dis- 
trict were 50 square miles in area 
and transported 100 pupils, this 
would mean that it had .50 square 
miles for each pupil transported. 
Another district might have 50 
but transport 500 
pupils, in which case there would 
be only .10 square miles for each 
pupil transported. In nearly every 


square miles, 


case the per pupil costs of the first 


district would be much greater than 
those of the second. 


Sliding Scale of Payments 

Instead of a flat limit of $20 per 
pupil, the new law allows a sliding 
scale of payments as follows: 


Maximum payment 
district per by state per 
pupil transported pupil transported 
less than .10 $16 
10-19 20 
.20-.29 24 
30-49 28 
50 and over 32 


Square miles of 


Because of greater payments to 
many sparsely settled districts, it was 
necessary to reduce the maximum 
percentage of state reimbursement 
from 75 to 50. It was impossible to 
secure enough state money to pay up 
to 75 percent of costs. At the end of 
the current school year when dis- 
tricts file claims for partial state re- 
imbursement, they will be entitled 
to either the amount per pupil as 
determined by the sliding scale or 
half of their costs, whichever is the 
smaller. 

Since the state’s costs under the 
new formula do not vary much from 
what they would have been under 
the old law, the net effect of the new 
law will be a major redistribution of 
state aid. The chief merit of the new 
formula is that it will pay half the 
costs for most districts, while the 
old formula paid 75 percent for some 
and less than 10 percent for others. 

The new law also permits districts 
to levy a special tax to pay for trans- 
portation of pupils to and from 
school. They may levy 2 cents for 
each $100 of assessed valuation of 
property within the district without 
a referendum, and up to 10 cents by 
referendum. 

All districts furnishing transporta- 
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tion are required to set up a trans 
portation operating fund, and pay 
ments for transporting pupils to and 
from school can be made only from 
this fund. If a district levies a special 
transportation tax, the proceeds are 
placed in this fund, and of course all 
state money received for transporta- 
tion goes into it. Some districts trans 
port pupils belonging to another dis 
trict, and are paid for this service. 
Such receipts would of course go 
into this fund. If school buses are 
used for any purpose other than 
transporting pupils to and from 
school, payments into the fund must 
be made by the agency served. An- 
other possible source of payments 
into the fund is money paid by par- 
ents. Some districts do not transport 
pupils who live less than one and 
one-half miles from schools. It is 
now possible for them to render this 
service and charge parents an 
amount equal to the actual cost. 
When receipts from all these 
sources have been made into the 
fund, most districts will find that 
they will not have an amount suffi- 
cient to pay their “transportation 
operating costs,” which is defined 
as “all costs of transportation except 
the costs of acquiring equipment, 
interest, and rental of building facili- 
ties.” Boards are therefore required 
to provide by resolution that an 
amount sufficient to keep the trans- 
portation fund solvent be trans- 
ferred from the educational fund. 


Actual Costs Need Be Known 

In urging the creation of the spe- 
cial transportation fund, the School 
Problems said that it 
was important that the actual costs 


Commission 


of transporting pupils to and from 
school be set out so that they could 
be known. “We think that often even 
boards of education do not realize 
how much they are actually spend- 
ing for this purpose, and in many 
districts we are sure that there is no 
segregation of costs between what is 
required to transport pupils to and 
from school, and the amount spent 
for other transportation costs.” 

Two relatively minor features of 
the new law deserve mention. In the 
first place, a few years ago an amend- 
ment was added to the law stating 


that certain districts required to fur 
nish transportation did not have to 
do so if they certified that “adequate 
transportation for the public” was 


available. However, there was no 
definition of this phrase, and some 
problems arose. The law now states 
that adequate transportation is as 
sured for pupils who can reach 


walking one wal le ss 
one-half 


spective of the distance the pupil 


school by 


than one and miles irre 
1S transported by the public trans 


portation 


District's Responsibility 

The law also does much to clarify 
the responsibility of districts to pro 
vide transportation to pupils who 
live along the bus routes but who 
attend private or parochial schools 
Since 1933 districts have been re- 
quired to furnish such transportation, 
and a literal reading of the law 
seemed to indicate that this responsi- 
bility was not limited to those pupils 
who lived one and one-half miles 
from other 
appeared that the responsibility of 


school. In words, it 
districts toward these pupils was 
greater than toward those who at- 
tended the public schools. It is now 
clear that the responsibility toward 
both groups of pupils is exactly the 
same. 

The new law will require exten- 
sive changes in the record keeping 
of districts, and in the claims that are 
filed for 


parochial pupils are transported, or 


state reimbursement. If 
if public school pupils are trans- 
ported and payment is received for 
such service, this information must 
be clearly stated. Also in cases where 
parochial pupils are transported, the 
principal in charge of the parochial 
school involved must certify to the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub 
the 
dresses of pupils actually in attend- 


lic Instruction names and ad- 
ance at the parochial school and thus 
transported. 

No one expects the new law to 
solve all transportation problems. In 
fact it may increase the problems of 
some districts. But it is the feeling of 
the author, who conducted the re- 
which it was 


search studies 


based, that a more orderly and equi- 


upon 


table program will be possible. 














SCIENCE 
in the 


elementary 


schools 


Elementary principals heard 
expert advice and discussed 
ways to improve content 

and science teaching methods in 


this age of technology. 


By JOAN TRUCKENBRO 
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— IS THE SCIENCE in science 
education? Are our elementary 
schools offering an adequate science 
program? What must the principal 
do to improve elementary science 
teaching? 

These questions were significant 
for more than 500 persons who regis- 
tered for the fall conference of the 
Illinois Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association. Including others 
who attended some sessions, more 
than 700 came to the meeting, held 
Sept. 26 to 28 at the Abraham Lin 
coln Hotel in Springfield. 

Nine persons prominent in science 
education served as members of two 
panels at the Friday sessions. 

The morning group, which was 
coordinated by R. Will Burnett, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois, discussed “The Content 
of the Science Program in the Ele 


mentary School.” 
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The first 15-minute presentation 
proved to be quite provocative. Her- 
bert Zim, science editor for Spencer 
Press, aroused the other panelists 
with his views on “Where Is the Sci- 
ence in Science Education?” He 
stated that the health, safety, and 
conservation education which often 
comprise the elementary science 
program are not science—that true 
science is based on discovery. He 
admitted that it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of what has “gone be- 
fore,” but insisted that facts are the 
“tools” as well as the “products” of 
science. 

Dr. Zim said that the child should 
participate in science and experi- 
mentation “at his own level of matur- 
itv, as in music and art classes.” 

Here are some of the questions he 
suggested we use for judging “how 
much science” there is in a science 
program: Can children ask any ques- 
tion and expect the cooperation of 
the teacher in finding the answer? 
Can they try things for themselves, 
or are the activities planned and 
Are they provided 
enough time and materials? Can 
they draw their own conclusions and 
test them logically? 

The next panelist, J. Darrell Bar- 
nard, began by warning Dr. Zim 
that his speech had inspired several 
questions for discussion. 

The topic assigned to Dr. Barnard, 
who is chairman of the science edu- 
cation department at New York Uni- 
versity, was “Basic Science Concepts 
as They Relate to the Elementary 
School.” He compared science to a 
stone building: The stones are con- 
cepts, and the quarry is scientific 
enterprise. Each stone is basic to the 


stereoty ped? 


stone it scientist is 
thrilled when he fits his own stone 


(discovery ) into this edifice. 


supports. A 


But It Isn't Easy 

“If teaching were as simple as 
putting stones together Dr. 
Barnard said. But we must plan a 
curriculum—help the child “select 
the stones which are useful in his 
life.” We do not give him concepts, 
but help him develop them from his 
own experience. 

“Science Content in the Elemen- 
tary School” was the topic of Wilbur 


Beauchamp, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. He said 
that generalizations make up the 
content of the science program; they 
deal with principles and laws, proc- 
esses, phenomena, theories, etc. Ac- 
tivity is what is done with the con- 
tent. As a rule, we use these general- 
izations to explain, to predict, and to 
tell us how to carry out an activity in 
order to get the desired effect. 

In planning curriculum, Dr, Beau- 
champ said, we must determine 1) 
what generalizations to use from 
each major division of science, 2) at 
what level it would be most logical 
to use them, 3) what abilities should 
be developed, so that we know 
which learning experiences to em- 
phasize, and 4) which generaliza- 
tions should be used (and in what 
sequence ) in order to help develop 


these abilities. 


Elementary Texts Are Problem 

The science editor for J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co., Dr. Francis Pope, 
described the problems of book pub- 
lishers in producing “usable” text- 
books. One of the biggest difficul- 
ties with elementary science texts is 
vocabulary, he said. 

In speaking of the junior high 
school, Dr. Pope said that we can not 
“list” what the content of its science 
program should be. Teachers should 
determine content by evaluating 
various courses of study, analyzing 
current scientific changes in the 
world, determining the needs of the 
pupils, and practical testing in the 
classroom situation. 

“Discovering Science Talent” was 
appropriate for the final topic of the 
morning, presented by Dr. Morris 
Meister, principal of the Bronx High 
School of Science in New York City. 
He emphasized that the time has 
come when science talent is very 
important in our society, and that 
the schools should detect it in young 
people. He found that by tracing 
back in the records of some of his 
successful students he could discover 
what in their ' 
training had been significant. 

Dr. Meister listed the types of in- 
dividuals who represent kinds of 
science talent: the manipulator and 
builder, the collector and explorer, 
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the reader and thinker (who always 
has questions ), the finder-of-reasons- 
why, and the magician and trickster. 

Watch for the pupils who are good 
readers, early readers, “questers,” 
and those who “think quantitatively,” 
he said. They are potential science 
talent. 

In the discussion which followed 
the panel presentations, Dr. Zim was 
questioned about his belief that 
health, safety, etc., are “not science.” 
He defended his point of view by 
saying that these subjects are appli- 
cations of what has already been 
discovered. We can use these prin- 
ciples, he said, but we must have a 
“unique approach.” 

{ memorial service for the late 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder held 
following the morning session. Dr. 
Reeder, University of Illinois educa- 


was 


tion professor who died in May, was 
a “founder” of IESPA; he had been 
the luncheon speaker at many of 
their meetings. Mrs. Reeder and 
several UI faculty members came to 
Springfield for the service—a tribute 
in which Supt. Warren Shepherd of 
Ottawa spoke about Dr. Reeder’s 
devotion to education. 

After lunch a new “panel of ex- 
perts” convened to discuss “Methods 
of Teaching Science in the Elemen- 
tary School.” The coordinator was 
UI Prof. Myron Atkin. 

Herman Schneider, professor of 
education at City College, New York 
University, was assigned to speak on 
“Relating Science to Everyday Expe- 
riences.” Today's experiences are so 
complex, he said, that we can’t rely 
only on the primitive, basic concepts. 
Children must be “kept up-to-date.” 

How do we choose “content” to 
get these results? Ask yourself: Does 
it add significantly to the child's 
“storehouse of experience’? Does it 
help him distinguish the false and 
incomplete? Does it help build a 
framework of Dr. 
Schneider added that the child must 
understand these concepts; so they 
must be simple, interesting, and 


concepts? 


valuable to him. 

“Developing Experimental Atti- 
tudes in the Elementary School” was 
the next topic. Kenneth Freeman, 
president of Christian College in 
Columbia, Mo., said that children 
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must have an opportunity to discover 
and try their own experiments. 

Teachers tend to “feel secure that 
they have taught some science” 
when they use stereotyped experi- 
ments, said Dr. Freeman. Principals 
should see that they use a little initi- 
ative and that they have enough 
materials. . 


"Need Not Be Expensive’ 

The next panelist elaborated on 
the use of materials in elementary 
science and emphasized the fact that 
they need not be expensive. Walter 
Thurber, education professor at the 
State Teachers College of State Uni- 
versity of New York, said, “Formal 
science equipment seems too far re 
moved.” If a child is truly interested 
in an experiment, and he sees that 
for instance, water can be boiled in 
a tin can as well as in a test tube 
he would be more ukely to go home 
and experiment further. 

He pointed out the types of mate 
rials that are necessary and stated 
that if it is at all possible under the 


budget, there should be enough 
materials for each member of the 
class to participate. 

Grace Maddux, assistant super 





A PLANETARIUM from one of the commercial exhibits attracted the attention of Gov 


Principals Association 


Enjoying a “review” are State Supt 


Vernon L. Nickell and 


visor of science for the Clevelanu 
public schools, concluded the pane! 
presentations with a discussion of 
“The Elementary Principals’ Respon 
sibility in the Science Program.” Sh« 
explained that “selling science to 
teachers” is difficult the 
lack background and they don't like 
to be responsible for the many mate- 
rials involved. 

The principal must assure his 
teachers that they don't have to be 


because 


experts in each area of science, said 
Mrs. Maddux. Help them become 
aware of environmental materials 
community resources, and the help 
they can obtain from science publi 
cations and organizations. See that 
they get storage space and a budget 
for the necessary standard supplies 

In discussing how much time to 
spend for science, Mrs. Maddux sug 
gested integrating it with other sub 
jects. She warned that, according to 
a survey, children don't want to read 
and write about science; they like 
to handle materials, take field trips 
and experiment. 

After the panel members briefl 
summarized what had been said, the 
principals attended their choice of 


i “~ 
j a ~*~ _ 

—Photo by State Departmental Information Service 
William G 


Stratton, who wos the banquet speaker at the fall meeting of the Illinois Elementary School 
Henry Beach, exhibits chairman, explains this teaching aid to the governor 


1ESPA Pres. Margaret Malloch 

















JOHNNY 
LEARNS 
ARITHMETIC 


In Flanagan, he has the help of a modern abacus, 


plus new techniques and curriculum. 


By O. H. WISTHUFF 


Deland-W 


e 





od 


A PUPIL demonstrates to Superintendent Wisthuff that he can use the 


teacher's large Numberaid, a modern adaptation of an ancient calculator Principo 


OHNNY is learning arithmetic, 
J and is having fun doing it. A re- 
search program to develop a new 
arithmetic curriculum, new tools, 
and new methods—which is now in 
progress in the Flanagan elementary 
school—does just that for Johnny. 
Flanagan Supt. O. H. Wisthuff, 
(now superintendent of the Deland- 
Weldon the 


new arithmetic tools and methods 
during the 1956-57 school year, as 


schools), introduced 


the pioneer project in Illinois. 
Educators have been asking for 
new and better ways of teaching 
the fundamentals—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. During the past sev- 
eral years much emphasis has been 
placed on the improvement of read- 
ing. Deep concern has been ex- 
pressed, both within and without 
the field of education, concerning 
students’ 


the deficiencies found in 


basic training in mathematics—es- 
pecially in the learning of arithmetic 
at the elementary level. This lack of 
basic arithmetic is reflected in the 
negative attitude toward arithmetic 
developed by children in the lower 
grades. Many positively detest it 
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long before they reach junior high. 

The curriculum 
was developed as an outcome of a re- 
search program y Dr. 
Andrew F. Schott under the sponsor- 
ship of Marquette University in 
Milwaukee County. Programs are 
also in progress in Sacramento, 
Calif.; Norfolk County, Va.; and 
Birmingham, Mich. 


new arithmetic 


directed by 


New Tools and Methods 

New visual tools were developed 
which included a newly designed 
abacus called Numberaid and a new 
materials and 
methods use. Ordinal 
cardinal numbers and the processes 
of addition, multiplication, subtrac- 
tion, division, and sound and theo- 
Numberaid 


set of arithmetic 


for its and 


retical application of 
processes are taught to first-, sec- 
ond-, third-grade _ students 
through the use of these tools. 

Extensive research gives 
tical proof of their value, indicating 
that at the end of one year, with use 
of the new program, students at the 
first-, second-, and _ third-grade 
levels, on the basis of a nationally 


and 


statis- 


and 
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accepted standardized arithmetic 
test, are approximately 1.3 years 
above the norms for the test. In 
addition, the attitude of the children 
has undergone a complete change 
The children love arithmetic. 
Every child in the first, second 
and third grades is equipped with 
a Numberaid, a calcuslate, and a 
set of the new arithmetic materials 
The Numberaid is based on the 
abacus, an ancient calculating tool 
used for centuries in various parts 
of the world and still an important 
device in China and other oriental 
The 


version has five vertical rows of gaily 


countries. modern American 
colored plastic counters that slice 
easily, but remain in position on five 
slender rods when used on the child's 
desk. The Numberaid is divided into 
the rods of the 


nine 


two sections. On 


bottom section are counters 
Just as in the conventional written 
columns of figures, the far right 
column of nine plastic counters is 
for units, the second nine counters 
from the right are for tens, the third 
for hundreds, the fourth for thou- 
sands, and the fifth for ten thou- 
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sands. On the rods of the top sec 
tion are two counters in each of the 
five columns. These counters are 


used for “carrying” and “borrowing.” 
The teac he I has a | irge model of the 
Numberaid on an easel chalkboard 
which she uses for demonstrations 
The Numberaid is used in combi 
ilcuslate figure pad 
which the 


a conventional way 


nation with the 
ind other new materials 
student uses in 
Thus the 


techniques are combined. The Num 


conventional and the new 
beraid delights the child as he feels 
and moves the once mysterious num 
bers, much as he would manipulate 
two apples and three apples. The 
numbers on the 
below the 


move the 


children write the 
immediatly 
the \ 


rods and solve the 


calcuslate 
Numberaid, as 
counters on the 
problems 

When a first-grader is asked to 
write 15,678, he doesn’t hesitate. He 
starts at the left of the Numberaid 
and puts up first one counter in the 
column, five in the 
the hun- 


seven in the tens col- 


ten thousands 
thousands column, six in 
dreds column 
umn, and finally eight in the units 
column. Then he copies the figures 
and tells what the 
add a similar 
The child 


would be only slightly slower if the 


on his calcuslate 
number is. He can 


figure and get the sum 


teacher introduced decimals, which 
baffle most adults, by directing the 
child to write 156.78 and add 121.01 

‘Carrying’ is handled by the two 
counters on the top of each row 
Each counter has the value of five, 
hfty 
and fifty thousand 


five hundred, five thousand 


Child Gains in Understanding 
Through the use of the new tools 
and methods the child gains a mean- 
ingful understanding of number and 
process and can demonstrate his 
understanding. Thinking is paral- 
leled by action. This fortifies learn- 
ing and makes arithmetic “exciting.” 
It adds “punch” to teaching. Prob- 
lem solving, reasoning power, men- 
tal grasp of the meaning of numbers, 
and retention of what is learned in- 
creases as fast as the learning of the 
essential fundamentals. Numbers are 
no longer marks on paper or sym- 


bols chalked on a blackboard. 
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On two occasions during the 1955 
visite d 


s¢ hools 


36 school year, the authors 
the Milwaukee 
which had adopted the program 1 
1954. On the basis of these obser 


vations and subsequent conferences 


County 


with Flanagan teachers, the program 
was initiated in the Flanagan school 
early in the 1956-57 school vear 


The grade teachers who have bee: 


using the program are of the unani 
mous opinion 

1. Children learn more quickly 
by means of the new tools and 


methods used in the new curriculum 


2. Individual differences can be 


accommodated because children 
work at their own rate, to their maxi 
ifter 


fundamental procedures 


mum potential acquiring the 


3 The numbers have become re 


is have such ideas as “carrying 


borrowing,” zero as a place holder 


wultiplic il idait i dl 
sion as cumulative btractior 

i Che problems Set the cla 
room are de elope d tr the cl 
dren's experiences Sucl pre t 
a post office or a grocery 
become an integ part of 
ful problem-sol ! level pment 
Progress Brings Problems 

Che Flanaga p v 
its second vea ot perat ) » 
of the long-range effects of acceles 
ited learning ich as the exha 
tion of convent 7 ithmetic ¢ 
riculum long before its scheduled 
time—are now beginning t low 
upon the horizor Theyre simply 
problems raised by progress The 
task of solving them is a small price 
to pay tor the I t tep i 1 we 
believe weve ty ; 


irithmetic 
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Each pupil in the first, second, and third grades has a small Numberaid which he uses at his desk 





Through the newly created Illinois Council on Educational Administration. 


Administrators ( operate 


in Study of Mutual Problems 


Ww the initiation of activities of 
the Illinois Council on Educa- 
tional Administration in 1955, II- 
linois became one of the few states 
in the nation to take leadership in 
developing an organization of this 
kind. 

Certain types of problems con- 
cerning the organization and admin- 
istration of public education “cut 
more than one level of ad- 
effective 


across” 
ministration, and _ their 
study requires the cooperation of 
persons working in various adminis- 
trative positions. Such problems are 
too complex for any one individual 
or group to study effectively; the 
council was developed to enable the 
several types of school administra- 
tors through their ewn professional 
associations to work together. 

The increasing complexity of edu- 
cational administration proliferates 
a constant myriad of new problems 
with which administrators must 
cope, and this fact was also funda- 
mental to the creation of the council 
The council originated from a sin- 
cere, voluntary desire of Illinois 
educational administrators coopera- 
tively to study mutual administrative 
problems and to seek workable an- 


swers for them. 


Emergent Need for ICEA 

Historically, the organization of 
public education in Illinois resulted 
in different kinds of school districts 
and educational situations; conse- 
quently a variety of administrative 
positions became necessary. Local 
and state governmental relationships 


involving responsibility and control 
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have changed. Changing economic 
and social conditions demand 
changes in certain aspects of the 
financial and organizational struc- 
ture for public education. 

Various separate professional ad- 
ministrator organizations were cre- 
ated as persons serving in the several 
types of positions sought to improve 
individual and school effectiveness. 
Since the effectiveness of adminis- 
trators in developing the best schools 
possible may be restricted by defects 
or limitations in the organizational, 
financial, and other legal framework 
within which they must work, it has 
seemed important that such matters 
be studied. 

Independent study and improve- 
ment the respective 
professional associations were often 
directed toward identical or similar 
problems. Meanwhile, other equally 
as important but less pressing prob- 
almost  entirel\ 


activities of 


lems have been ' 
neglected. The result has been un- 
necessary duplication in studying 
the same problems and, simultane- 
ously, inadvertent neglect in study- 


ing other problems. 


Creation of the Council 

For several years a committee of 
the Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, including represent- 
atives of the various kinds of school 
districts and educational agencies in 
Illinois, studied the matter. During 
1953 and 1954, study conferences 
financed by the Midwest Adminis 
tration Center at the University of 
Chicago, enabled a_ representative 
group of educators thoroughly to ex- 
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stor of Reseorct 
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plore ideas about how to meet the 
existing need. 

These deliberations resulted in 
the generation of plans for council 
creation. The final drafts of constitu- 
tion and by-laws were approved by 
the Illinois 


Association of County Superintend- 


convened sessions of 
ents of Schools, Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association, IIli- 
nois Association of School Adminis- 


trators, and Illinois Association of 
Secondary School Principals. During 
the 1956-57 school year the newly 
formed Illinois Junior High School 
Principals Association was accepted 
into the council as one of the spon- 
soring associations. 

After considerable study by many 
persons the Illinois Council on Edu- 
cational Administration was estab- 
lished as a confederation of adminis- 


trator associations. 


Statement of Purposes 
The 


service organization for the upgrad- 


council is a research and 
ing of school administration, It is 
designed as a means of promoting 
common understanding and provid- 
ing an avenue for professional co- 
operation in studying administrative 
educational problems of _ Illinois 
schools. 

As stated in the preamble to the 
constitution of the council, the major 
purposes are, “To better coordinate 
the activities of the various associa- 
tions of school administrative officers 
in Illinois, to facilitate communica- 
tion among those associations and 
between them and the various in- 
dividual administrative workers; and 
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to help solve administrative prob- 
lems through careful study.” 

The council, then, is not designed 
to be primarily a legislative pressure 
group or to replace or interfere with 
the work which existing organiza 
tions or agencies now promote or 
can undertake more effectively as an 
individual group. It avoids creating 
any division among existing groups 
and presents no control over or inter- 
ference with the autonomy of such 
groups. The council affords a means 
for greatly strengthening cooperative 
efforts to study large complex educa- 
tional problems which affect the 
various levels of school administra- 


tion. 


Council Membership 

Since the council is primarily a 
means of promoting study activities 
and a service organization for the 
improvement of administration, it 
is not only of concern to the profes- 
sional educator but also to boards 
of education. On the basis of this 
concept, it has been developed on 
the idea of institutional or school 
memberships. Offices of county 
superintendents, colleges of educa- 
tion, and many public schools of all 
sizes have already secured member- 
ships. School membership is ob- 
tained by payment of a small mem- 
bership fee, from a 
graduated scale, based upon the full 
fair cash valuation of the district. 
can be 


determined 


Membership information 
obtained by writing to Lester Bu- 
ford, ICEA president and superin- 
tendent of Mount Vernon elemen- 
tary schools, or to George Brown, 
ICEA treasurer and principal of 
Brookfield-Riverside High School in 
Riverside. 


Official Personnel 

In addition to fou persons elected 
at large, the ICEA executive com- 
mittee consists of one representative 
from each of the five sponsoring 
administrator associations, the TIIli- 


nois Education Association, and 
Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Other official 


personnel include the elected offi- 
cers, acting coordinator of research, 
assistant acting coordinator of re- 
search, and seven consultants. Con- 
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sultants are presidents of the five 


sponsoring administrator associa- 


tions, the executive secretary of the 


Illinois Association of School Boards 
and past-president of the ICEA. 
During the initial period of opera- 
tion, a part-time acting coordinator 
of research has been provided 
through a temporary working ar- 
rangement with the University of 
Illinois. Beginning this September 
the council has employed Beryl! Dill- 
man, principal of Man- 
teno High School, who will devote 
half-time to council activities as as- 
sistant to the acting coordinator of 
research. The vear of 1959 has been 
determined as the time when full- 


on leave ) 


scale operation can be achieved with 
an independent office and execu- 
tive secretary 


Activities and Plans 

The year of establishment 
mainly devoted to organizational 
matters and to initiating organiza- 
tional activities. The second year was 
devoted to expanding and develop- 
ing activities already begun and in 


was 


implementing action. A study of ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibili- 
ties in community unit schools has 
been under way. Two other prob- 
lems indentified by a problem census 
have been “farmed out” to two inter- 
ested colleges, and financial assis- 
tance for thei been 
granted by the council. 

To provide one means of sharing 


study has 


information and disseminating the 
results of research, the council early 
began the periodic publication of 
the ICEA Research Caldron. Studies 
the county 
superintendent high 
schools, sponsored by the respective 


concerning office of 


and junior 
administrator associations, were re- 
ported in two separate issues. Other 
issues have included synopses of and 
reference to other studies. A con 
solidated calendar of professional 
administrator meetings has appeared 
in each issue. 

Under council sponsorship, Illi- 
nois research personnel from vari- 
ous state institiutions, agencies, and 
organizations met to hear reports of 
on-going and planned research ac- 
tivities, so each might become aware 
of what problems are being studied 


ey ice nee 


Available 


indicates the value of such meetings 


and by whom 
and more are planned 

The council is concerned with the 
improvement of in-service and pr 
administrator 


service preparation 


programs. Professors of educational 
administration from all colleges o 
universities preparing school admin 
ICEA 


auspices to discuss organizing for 


istrators were invited under 


cooperative study, evaluation, and 
improvement of programs designed 
to prepare and to upgrade school 
administrators. Plans have been 
made for the organization and pro 
motion of such continuing effort. 

the last the 


General Assembly, members of the 


During session of 
several professional associations at 
the annual ICEA meeting expressed 
their views through council action 
with a resolution to the governor in 
support of junior college financial 
legislation. Aid to the 
schools of at least $250 per pupil 
based upon present qualifying rates 


common 


in order to maintain a defensible 
foundation program, was recom 
mended. 


Plans for the Future 


Activities already under way will 
be continued. The long-range pro- 
gram plan adopted in September 
1957, by the council on recommen- 
dation of a representative group of 
educators is to focus attention upon 
the “Responsibility of 
tion for the Improvement of In- 


Administra- 


struction.” Regional meetings are 


planned, involving administrators 
from all types of positions. 

In cooperation with other Illinois 
research personnel, it is anticipated 
the council staff will begin collecting 
data regarding many types of ad 
ministrative matters. It is hoped that 
individuals interested in studying 
problems pertinent to the organi 
zation and adminstration of public 
desiring financial 


education, and 


assistance, will continue to contact 
the council. Each proposal will re- 
ceive careful consideration with 
regard to its likely contribution of 
information about administrative 
problems. 

Many think that the forward step 
taken in creating this organization 


Continued on page 











Delegates to the adult training conference study ways in which 


Junior Red Cross Serves 


By FRANCINE RICHARD, 


HERE ARE many ways in which the 

Junior Red Cross program can 
supplement and enrich the school 
Delegates to the JRC 


adult training conference discovered 


curriculum. 


just how numerous and varied these 
ways can be, as they attended dis- 
cussion groups in the areas of sci- 
ence, fine arts, health and physical 
education, English and journalism, 
and social studies 

These were small groups, allow- 
ing for maximum participation by all 
present. Leaders and resource per- 
sons in each area emphasized a com- 
mon point: Every JRC project must 
be evaluated in terms of its contri- 
the 


ues, needs, and objectives of the 


bution to educational — val- 


school program. Teacher-sponsors 
and chapter workers were cautioned 
not to “load” a curriculum with a 
particular project, but to fit each 


project into the school curriculum. 


An Opportunity to Serve Others 


One Red Cross field representative 
told a group, “I don't think teachers 
or students should feel that they are 
doing something ‘for the Red Cross.’ 
They should decide what there is in 
the Junior Red Cross program which 
offers the opportunity for them to do 
something for others less fortunate 
than themselves.” 

Delegates exchanged ideas on 
projects for elementary and secon- 
dary schools, discussing reasons for 
successes or failures, and discovering 
new techniques for stimulating stu- 
dent interest. 

Resource persons helped teacher- 
sponsors set up a standard for evalu- 
ation of a project in relation to each 
area of the curriculum: How can 
this project help the teacher achieve 
the aims and objectives of the cur- 
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riculum in his particular subject 
matter field? 

Delegates and leaders were asking 
such questions as: What activities in 
the area of health and physical edu 
cation will help teacher and students 
accomplish the general educational 
objectives, and at the same time fur- 
ther the students’ social education? 
Such projects as the blood program, 
disaster preparedness, first aid and 
home nursing courses, and water 
safety training help boys and girls 
understand the importance of ob- 
serving health and safety practices, 
and also prepare them for voluntary 
service to their community and to 
others. They are learning the funda- 
mentals of responsible citizenship. 

Educational needs and aims in the 
English and journalism curriculum 
can be achieved as students write 
letters for the school correspondence 
project, prepare albums to send to 
and 


schools write read 


stories to homebound or hospitalized 


overseas, 


children, or prepare greeting cards 
for patients in military hospitals. In 
addition to direct educational bene- 
fits, students are increasing their in- 
terest in and knowledge of other 
peoples, and furthering international 
understanding and good will. 

Arts and crafts projects might in- 
clude such activities as making nut 
cups or tray mats and favors, paint- 
ing scenery for plays, or making 
hand puppets, making covers for 
greeting cards, preparing murals or 
posters, making puzzles and games, 
and many other items to be used in 
the entertainment projects for hos- 
pitalized and homebound patients. 
Other projects which lend them- 
selves to the use of arts and crafts 
are school albums, school exhibits, 
the Red Cross fund campaign, school 


School 


and 


Community 


correspondence, and public informa 
tion activities. 

Science classes might be interested 
in starting plants for a commu 
nity planting project; preparing an 
aquarium or terrarium for hospital 
collections 
gilt 


making 
the 


boxes; writing themes on plants o1 


ized patients; 


and exhibits for school 
animals for use in the school corre 
spondence project; studying weather 
signals or fire prevention as part of 
disaster preparedness. 

further 


tional understanding and those deal- 


Projects which interna- 
ing with national preparedness fit 
the the 


social studies curriculum, as do the 


into educational aims of 
blood program and the adult fund 
campaign. Sharing, planning, and 
working together help to further the 


objectives of good citizenship 


Sponsors Are ARC, EIU 

The training conference, held at 
Allerton Park near Monticello Sept. 
27 and 28, was co-sponsored by the 
American Red 
Illinois University. Delegates repre- 


Cross and Eastern 
sented JRC chapter workers, teacher- 
sponsors, and school administrators 
Verne Stockman of EIU was the con- 
ference coordinator; conference di- 
rector was Ed Showers, assistant 
director of Junior Red Cross for the 
midwestern area. Five faculty mem 
bers from Eastern served as discus 
sion Miss Ica Marks, sci 
ence; Cary Knoop, fine arts; Mrs 
Caroline Ryle, health and physical 
education; Francis Palmer, English 


leaders: 


and journalism; and Miss Lorraine 
Zeigler, social studies. 

Red field 
were in charge of registration on Fri- 
day morning; Helen Cobel, director 


Cross representatives 


(Continued on page 113) 
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A study by the SIU Educational Research Service indicates teachers’ and administrators’ 


By LORIN McMACKIN, ! 


= PROBLEM of teaching load has 
been the subject of a considerable 
amount of investigation. Non-teach 
ing work load, however, has been 
only touched upon by those few 
studies which have dealt with it at 
all. 
This 
subject of 


lack of 


considerable 


information on a 
interest 
prompted the Illinois Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards together with the Illinois 
Education Association to request the 
Educational Research Service of 
Southern Illinois Universitiy to make 
a study of this problem 


Description of Study 

This study dealt principally with 
the time spent by public school 
various non- 


teachers of Illinois in 


teaching, school-connected duties 
and to some extent with such othe 
matters as free time and length of 
the school day. Questionnaires were 
used to obtain 1) information from 
classroom teachers on present con- 
ditions, and 2) opinions from class- 
room teachers and school adminis- 
trators of what conditions should be, 
ideally. 

Specific objectives of the study 
were to find: 1) what non-teaching 
duties presently are required of 
classroom teachers; 2) amount of 
time devoted to such duties—during 
class time, during school day but not 
during class time, and at times other 
than during the school day; 3) who 
in the opinions of teachers, should 
perform these duties; 4) to what ex- 
tent teachers are paid for performing 
these duties during times other than 
class time; 5) lengths of teachers’ 
school day; 6) amounts of teachers’ 
free time during school day; 7) who, 
in the opinions of school adminis- 
trators, should perform these duties; 


November, 1957 


replies to questions of actual and ideal conditions regarding 


Teachers Non-I| aching Work 


S) to what teachers should 


in the opinions of school administra 


extent 


tors, receive additional pay for pet 


} 


forming these duties; 9) amount o 
time that school administrators be 
should 


school and 10 


free time that school administrators 


lieve teachers devote to 


duties amount of 
believe teachers should have during 
the school day. 

The major portion of each ques- 
tionnaire consisted of a three-section 
check list, devoted to certain types 
of non-teaching activities which 
might be required of teachers 

Section I. Duties performed by 
the the 
class while class IS In session 

Section II. Duties performed by 


the teacher during the school day 


teacher in presence of a 


but not in the presence of a class 
Section III. Duties performed by 

the teacher at times other than du 

ing the usual school day 
The check list sent to 


requested facts and opinions con 


teachers 


cerning duties related to each of the 


The list marked by 


three sections 


idministrators reque sted only op 


ions concerning these same duties 


Time and Acceptability 


There is no indication of a rela 
tionship between the time spent by 
teachers in the listed activities and 
their willingness to perform them 
Grading and planning, for instance 
take more than twice as much time 
during the school day than does any 
other single activity, yet nearly 100 
percent of the teachers believe that 
this is work which they should do 
At times other than during the school 
day, grading and planning takes 
twice as much time as do all other 
activities, yet is supported by mor 
than 80 percent of the responding 
such as 


teachers. Some other duties 


selling, collecting money, and solicit 
take relatively 


amounts of time but are 


Ing money small 
greatly dis 
ipproved of. 

Acceptability seems to be largely 
dependent upon the degree of rela 
given duty has to 


Table l 


tionship that a 


classroom teaching shows 


Table |. Mean Time Spent Per Year by All Teachers and Acceptability Ranking of Duties 


Duties 


Section | 
Selling material handled in room 


Collecting money for material not handled in room 
Soliciting and collecting money (dues, contributions, etc.) 


Distribution of various materials 
Clerical work 


Other 


Section I! 
Supervising pupils 
Records concerning pupils 
Grading and planning 
Meetings 
Sponsoring activities 
Clerical work 


Other 


Section III 


Hours Rank 


n= 
a oN SN @ 


Athletic events, concerts, etc. (selling tickets, supervising, etc.) 


Meetings 

Sponsoring activities 
Grading and planning 
Clerical work 

Other 








the mean time spent by reporting 
teachers in each of these duties and 
the relative acceptability of each. 

ranked from 1, most 
acceptable (which was approved by 


Duties were 


95 percent of respondents), to 16, 
least acceptable (approved by 22 
percent). 

Returns of administrators general- 
ly showed greater percentages in 
favor of teachers performing these 
did 
The extreme ex- 
amples of this “collecting 
for material not handled in 
room,” approved by 24 percent of 
the teachers and 60 percent of the 
‘athletic events, 
concerts, etc.” approved by 27 per- 
cent of the teachers and 72 percent 
of the administrators. With two ex- 
ceptions, the other showed 
consistent, though somewhat smaller, 
differences. Only in the instance of 
clerical work was there an indication 
of a reversal of opinion. 

Table 2 shows the mean time re- 
ported by teachers in each of the 


duties than those of teachers 


themselves most 
were 


money 


administrators, and ‘ 


items 


Table ; 2. Total v1 ‘te Spent Per Y Year and 
Percent of Responses Indicating Acceptability 


Percent 


Duties 


Section | 


Teachers 42 
Administrators 57 


Section II 


Teachers 70 
Administrators 85 


Section III 
Teachers 209 él 
Administrators 75 


sections and the degree to which the 


responses of teachers and of admin- 
istrators indicated that the duties 
listed in each section should be part 
of the work of teachers. 

Several contrasts were evident be- 
the degrees to which the 
activities are performed by elemen- 
tary and teachers. Re- 
spondents who taught at the elemen- 
tary level devoted more time to non- 
teaching activities during class and 
to the supervision of pupils during 
the school day than did those who 
taught at the secondary level. In the 
case of work with extra-class student 
activities the reverse of this was true. 


tween 


secondary 


Extra Pay 


Five percent of the responses of 
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teachers to items in Section II and 
six percent of them to items in Sec- 
tion III indicated that extra pay was 
received for extra service. Adminis- 
trators recommended extra pay in 
19 percent of their responses in 
Section II and in 30 percent of them 
in Section III. Secondary 
apparently receive additional com- 
pensation to a greater degree than 
do elementary teachers, but 
there the extent is not great 


teachers 


even 


Free Time 

Teachers reported mean times of 
25 minutes per day free of all school 
duties and 20 minutes per day work- 
ing time away from pupils. Adminis- 
trators recommended mean times of 
50 minutes and one hour respectively 
times the amount 
indicated they 


—two to three 


which teachers ac- 
tually had. 

The mean length of a week of five 
school days as reported by teachers 
was 36 hours and 15 minutes. The 
mean length of time which adminis- 
trators believed teachers should de- 
vote to school duties was 38 hours 
per week. Teachers, however, 
ported working a mean time of five 
hours and 50 minutes per week in 
addition to their work during the 
school day. This brings their total 
mean work week to approximately 
42 hours. Sixty-one percent of this 
time was spent in teaching; the 
remainder devoted to non- 
teaching duties. Teachers reported 
that during the school day they 
spent 72 percent of their time in 


re- 


was 


teaching. 
Care should be taken to avoid the 
assumption that all teachers perform 


all of the 


instances 


at or near any or mean 


times reported. In most 
the range extends from nothing to 
several the cited figures 
Working weeks vary in length from 
little in addition to the time spent 
during the school day to as much 
as 60 hours or more. Table 
distributions of a 


times 


3 shows 
frequency few 
examples 
Table 4 is 
opinions of respondents as to how 
handled if it was 
not be 
Teacher 


a summarization of the 


duties should be 
believed that they 
required of teachers. 


should 
re- 
spondents were more favorably dis- 
posed toward teacher aides than 
were those administrators who took 
part in the study. Teachers, it seems, 
are less inclined to use the facilities 
of the school office to help them in 
their than administrators 


would like for them to be. 


work 


Chicago Teachers 

Certain contrasts exist between the 
city of Chicago and the other por- 
tion of the state, which might lead 
to the belief that the conditions 
within the schools and opinions of 
teachers within those two areas 
would show important differences. 
Chicago is a highly urban area—the 
remainder of the state is predomi- 
nantly rural; the Chicago public 
school system is under the control 
of a single administration—those in 
the other part of the state are divided 
into approximately 2000 districts; 
Chicago teachers have shown a very 
mild interest in the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association—the membership of 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Table 3. Frequency Distribution of SS ery Per Toes on : Duties Deiiened Other oe 


During School Days 


Less 
than 
None 20 


34%, 


20-39 


Hours 


35% 


Meetings yA 12% 


Sponsoring 
activities 


Grading and 


planning 


67% 14% 


12% 8% I% 





40-59 
Hours 


120-139 140-159 160 or 


Hours Hours more 


60-79 80-99 100-119 
Hours Hours Hours 


5% 2% I% I% — 


2 74 2 y 4 2 % 


o/ 
2% 


8% 4% 


10% 2% ; 2% 


Table 4. ‘Responses Indicating How Duties Should Be “Handled lf Not By Ceaciare 


By 
Eliminated — 


19% 
19% 


26% 
m% 


Teachers 


teacher aides 


By By By 
school office students others 


32% 12% 11% 
53% 1%e N% 











Administrators 
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CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING need special help to understand the mear 





ngs of time, place 


and person. These pupils, in the second half of first grade, already have learned tenses of many verbs 


IHinois Education Association 
Study Unit @ Ve 20, No 


The Education of Our Exceptional Children 


Increased state aid and a new pattern for its distribution 


will emphasize a positive philosophy of special education. 


F bees 70th Illinois General Assembly 
wrote into the record of Illinois 
education some significant and posi- 
tive provisions affecting children 
with exceptionalities and their edu- 
cational opportunities 

The changes that may come from 
this legislation are so far-reaching 
that the 


great deal of them. But greatly in 


casual reader may miss a 


creased appropriations for state aid 





in special education, mandatory pro 
visions, new classifications of excep- 
tional children, and a determined 
re-emphasis of the educational needs 
of exceptional children will not go 


unnoticed for long 


Based on Careful Study 
This legislation was not hasty, no1 
the result of pressure groups. It was 


enacted after long and careful study 


By RAY GRAHAM 


act ; ar 


by the School Problems Commissio 
working through a special commit 
tee. Many public hearings were held 
State 


special groups and individuals ap 


in all sections of the and many 


peared before the committee. R« 


search extended not only to the prob 


lems of Illinois but to compariso 


} 


with legislative patterns and edu 


tional trends in all 48 states 


A study of the 


new le gislation in 





presses the reader with such points 
of emphasis as: 

1. A mandatory annual census of 
handicapped children. 

2. An entirely different pattern of 
state aid for special education. 

3. A clear-cut division of state and 
local district responsibilities. 

4. A new classification for mul- 
tiply handicapped children, and be- 
ginning emphasis on better meeting 
the needs of superior children. 

5. An insistence on better stand 
ards of administration. 

6. An emphasis on meeting the 
needs of exceptional children in 
sparsely populated areas and small 
districts. 

7. A legal pattern of “joint agree- 
between two or more dis- 
and 


ments” 
tricts for better administration 
establishment of programs. 

8. An opportunity for local dis- 
tricts to move forward in developing 
services with a trend toward more 
mandatory provisions if there is not 
definite progress at the local level. 


Used, Unused, Misused Potentials 

The 
educational opportunity has unusual 
Legisla- 


constitutional provision of 
emphasis in a democracy. 
tion requiring compulsory school at- 
tendance brings sharp focus on the 
problem of severely handicapped 
children. 

The profession of education has 
for many decades given attention 
to the problems arising from the 
individual differences of children in 
school. Special facilities for children 
with marked differences and prob 
lems are an outgrowth of the desire 
of every teacher to help the child 
who has difficulty in adjusting or 
achieving. The term “special educa- 
tion” came from this movement to 
provide special services to meet the 
needs of children with special prob 
lems. 

The more recent recognition, that 
children with above-average poten- 
tialities (the gifted, superior, and 
talented ), is in part an outgrowth of 
the great political, 
business, and cultural advances of 
the last quarter century; but it is 
also evidence that educators are 
accepting the responsibility for meas- 
uring any child’s progress against his 


technological 
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own potentials, and not in compari- 
son with national norms. 


Comparisons and Contrasts 
There are many 
parisons and contrasts between chil- 


significant com- 


dren at the upper and lower ranges 
of ability: 
Thev 


Their best growth and adjust 


are children 


ment is in terms of their own needs, 
interests, abilities, and problems. 
3. Careful individual study, plan- 
ning and guidance are essential. 
t. The gifted can represent a great 
loss to society through unused, mis 
used, or undeveloped potentials just 


as surely as the severely handi- 
capped can represent great costs in 
care and support because of lack of 
proper rehabilitation. 

The 


to the problems of each group 


contribution of education 


largely in terms of what the school 
has to offer in the way of adequate 
teachers and appropriate programs, 

6. The changing social order with 


political, economic, social, and moral 
problems brings increased emphasis 
to the needs of increased efficiency 
through maximum use of all assets 
and the elimination of liabilities. 
Illinois has made some progress in 
developing educational opportunity 
for children with exceptionalities. 
Beginning in the last century some 
schools have initiated programs for 
these In 1911 and at inter- 
vals thereafter legislation has devel- 
oped piecemeal with corresponding 
increases in state financial support 


children. 


Opportunities and Mandates 

The law grants permission to local 
public school districts to establish 
special facilities for: 
children with physical handicaps 
(including those with defective vi- 
sion or impaired hearing), socially 
or emotionally maladjusted children, 
those with speech defects, educable 
and trainable mentally handicapped 
children, and those who are multiply 
handicapped 


educational 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS CHART, NO. 1 


Types of Exceptional Children 


. Delinquent 

. Incorrigible and Truant 

. Socially Maladjusted 

. Crippled 

. Physically Handicapped 

. Defective Vision 

. Impaired Hearing 

. Defective Speech 

- Qualified Psychological Examiner 
10. Educable Mentally Handicapped 
11. Trainable Mentally Handicapped 
12. Multiply Handicapped 


DOnowhwn— 


1911 1915 1921 1943 1955 1957 


1929 


a x x 
x x 


13. Gifted, Superior, Talented (Recommendation*) 


X denotes new legislation on the subject or a revision of existing legislation. 
*Recommended by Schoo] Problems Commission supplemented by appropriation by General Assembly 


for addition of consultant on staff of 
and needs in Illinois 


superintendent of public 


instruction to evaluate the problem 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS CHART, NO. 2 


Biennial Appropriation 
$1,717,500 
3,236,750 
4,910,694 
7,584,555 
10,000,000 
10,800,000 
10,800,000 
10,950,000 
7,810,000* 


to pay elaims for one year only 


1941-43 
1943-45 
1945-47 
1947-49 
1949-51 
1951-53 
1953-55 
1955-57 
1957-58 


*Appropriation 


Annual Enrollment 


3,723 

5,575 
17,574 
16,892 
28,261 
39,967 
41,342 
45,780 
51,769 
51,609 
51,769 
55,660 
55,773 
60,346 
62,149 
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The superintendent of public in 
struction is mandated by law to 

1. Require annual reports as to 
the census of all children in classifi 
cations under the law 

2. Prepare forms used in report 
ing the census, and other forms for 
reimbursement 


make 


rules and regulations for evaluating 


making claims for 


> 


}. Prescribe standards and 
facilities and determining eligibility 
of districts for reimbursement 

educa 


4. Supervise all 


special 
tional facilities, to determine eligi- 
bility of children and to certify quali 
fied psychological examiners 

5. Determine in advance if spec ial 
transportation is required 
he state 


auditor ot 


6. Transmit t report of 


public 


claims to the 
accounts and prepare the vouchers 
by Sept. 20 

County superintendents of schools 
are required by law to 

l Take an annual census of ex 
ceptional children through the school 
districts before April 1 and to report 
the findings to th superinte ndent of 
public instruction 

2. Call together school boards of 
two or more districts in which reside 
handicapped children who are not 


+ 


needed services and _ to 


receiving 


make 
services 
3. Distribute 


forms to the districts, and when com 


for such 


recommendations 
annual application 


pleted to check and approve them 
before submitting them to the super- 
intendent of public instruction with 
in 30 days after the beginning of th 
facilities 

4. Distribute to the 


forms for claims for reimbursement 


districts the 


ind to check and approve the claims 
before submitting them to the super 
intendent of public instruction on on 
Aug. 15 


5. Receive warrants for reimburse 


before 


ment from the state and de posit them 
to the credit of the districts 


Local Responsibilities 


Local public school districts are 
re quired or permitte d by law to 
] Take an 


( hildren desc ribe a 


annual census of all 
in the 


2. Establish and maintain special 


law 


education facilities 


3. Enter into joint agreements 
with other school boards to provide 
needed special educational facilities 

4. Include eligible children 
in the and to meet the 
requirements of this act together 


with rules or regulations established 


only 


programs 


by the superinte! lent t ! i 
instruction 

5 Issuc pe rmits pay tuithe 
furnish tr insportation whel 
Sary to ¢« ligible childrer not pl 
for in the district of resid 
iCce pted In a specia 
district 

6. Submit 
Ippro' 


intendent of schools to the ne 


applic ition 


il through the 


coul 


tendent of public instruct 
before ifter a 
w service 1s started 

File its 


ment with the county sup te! 


10 davs 
claim { 
of schools on o1 hefore Ay 


Phe 


l Teachers in pr 


law also provides t} 


rrams ; 


education must he ld i i | certi 


cate and have 


as the superintendent of pul 


such sper } trai 


struction may 


9 A prescribed form 


followed In computing wpe iy 


re quire 


costs oft sp cial « 
Code 12:24 
3. The rei 


shall not exceed: a) $300 per cl 
| 
r 


burser 


or $1500 per teache f 
of costs of home instruction or h 
pitalized children: b half 
ipproved transportation costs up 





] class , thy 








SPECIAL EDUCATION PUPILS should take port in as much of the regular school program as possible. New legislation will encourage such integration 





$400 per pupil; 3) $3000 for each 
professional worker—special teacher 
psychologist, therapist. 

4. Children in a home or hospital 
program must regularly receive a 
minimum of one hour of instruction 
each school day, or in lieu thereof a 
total ot 5 hours in each school week. 

5. The superintendent of public 
instruction shall set standards and 
prescribe rules for determining the 
allocations of reimbursement for 
part-time programs. 


Administrative Policies 

Administrative policies of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall include: 

1. Consultant help of specialists 
in the various classifications shall be 
available to local districts and county 
superintendents of schools. They 
shall visit and evaluate facilities 
annually and render consultant serv- 
ice in establishing and maintaining 
programs. 

2. Area office will be operated by 
the Office of the Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction to provide serv- 
ices of qualified psychological exam- 
iners to districts requesting the 
service. 

3. Consultant and _ psychological 
services will be available only to the 
extent that the staff can meet the 
requests, (The Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public has 
established these services to assist 
districts. The responsibility for the 
functions of any program rests en- 
tirely with the district furnishing 
them. ) 

4. Exceptions will not be made to 
regulations of the act, or to regula- 
tions by the 
superintendent of public instruction 
on file 


Instruction 


and standards made 


and with the secretary of 
state. These will apply exactly to 
dates specified, and to standards of 
teacher qualifications, pupil eligi- 
bility, and class enrollments. 

5. Circulars will be revised and 
published as soon as possible setting 
forth the pattern for school districts 
in operating approved programs for 
reimbursement. 

6. Forms and directions to be used 
for a) taking the census, b) making 
applications for preapproval, c) for 
filing claims for reimbursement, and 
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d) applying for approval as quali- 
fied psychological examiners will be 
furnished by the superintendent of 


public instruction. 


7. Claims will be accepted only on 
programs and for such eligible chil- 
dren as included in approved appli- 


cations 


Areas of Expected Growth 

The healthy study of special edu- 
cation for exceptional children by 
the legislature, professional educa- 
tors, and interested agencies and per- 
the 
development. This progress may be 


sons opens door to increased 
expressed in many ways, including 


an increased growth of new pro- 
grams and the improvement of exist- 
ing ones, with evaluation of prob- 
lems, and subsequent planning, in 
smaller districts and in sparsely set 
tled areas. The census, the county 
meetings, and the opportunity for 
joint agreements should give impetus 
to this 

Increased emphasis to teacher re- 
cruitment and training will support 
sound standards and prevent a re- 
treat to programs not based on the 
fundamental goal of providing facili- 
ties that best meet the needs of the 
children. 

Integration of special education 
programs in the total 
counteract those tendencies that too 


school will 
much in the past segregated these 
exceptional children, as well as the 
special classes, in the school and 
community. 

Increased leadership will come 
from the offices of the county super- 
intendents of schools. The law gives 
great opportunities for them to give 
this leadership through the census, 
county conferences, planning joint 
agreements, and checking and ap- 
proving applications for preapproval 
and claims for reimbursement. 

The interest in studying the prob- 
lem of better meeting the needs of 
gifted children will be implemented 
by the addition of a consultant on 
the state staff. The School Problems 
Commission has really requested the 
professional educators of the state 
to properly define this problem, and 
to give direction to a movement that 
is a professional problem. The vari 
ous ideas and plans that are now be- 


ing used for gifted children through 
out the nation need to be evaluated 
and followed up with local and state 
planning. 

Special education is as intricate 
as are the types and degrees of ex- 
by the 
Administering a 


ceptionalities represented 
eligible children. 
program needs knowledges and pro 
cedures not always common to usual 
school administration. There is need 
for more specially trained directors 
and supervisors of special education 

In spite of growth of specal pro 
grams in recent years there have 
been some children with multiple 
handicaps who have been unable to 
profit from programs established 
under the legislation then existing 
An attempt should be made to study 
and plan thoroughly for these chil- 
dren. 

Establishing field offices for con- 
sultant specialists and psychological 
examiners is a new but promising 
step in state services. The need for 
these results from conditions that are 
to be expected in new programs. 
They are primarily designed to help 
smaller districts that cannot justify 
these specialists on their own staffs. 
Successful field services can only 
result from careful planning and 
working together so that they be- 
come a service rather than a disserv- 
ice. They must not become either an 
encroachment of state on local dis- 
trict responsibility, or a surrender of 
essential responsibilities on the part 
of the local districts. 


Put Interests of Child First 

Special education for exceptional 
children can profit greatly if deci- 
sions are made in the interests of the 
children by whom the services are 
needed. It is not a program to be 
developed only in terms of adminis- 
trative convenience or of emergency 
planning through temporary and 
weak decisions. The legislation is 
planned to implement service to 
eligible children. 

The future of special education is 
dependent on three things: under- 
standing of the needs of these chil- 
dren and of programs that contrib- 
ute to them, and readiness of dis- 
tricts and communities to serve ef- 
fectively these children. 
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When the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers held thei: 


annual fall meeting, the program was planned to put the 


— SPOTLIGHT was on local associ- 
ations during the annual fall meet- 
ing of the 
Classroom Teachers, held Sept. 27 
and 28 at the Hotel Leland in 
Springfield. IACT William 
Hodge emphasized this point, say- 
ing, “This year IACT will strive to 
make itself felt on the 
never before.” He told the delegates 
that the state association “exists for 


Illinois Association of 


Pre s 
local level as 


you and to serve you” and that it 
“amplifies hundreds of times your 
single voice on the state and na- 


tional levels.” 


"Locals Are Our Business’ 


The entire program was planned 
around the theme, “Local Associa- 
tions Are Our Business.” In a brief 
presentation on Saturday morning, 
local leaders spoke on How to Im- 
prove Attendance, Good Ideas for 
Programs, and How to Use Com 
munications Effectively. 

Dorothy Muldoon of 
pointed out that “an informed mem- 


Evanston 


ber is an interested member,” and 
that local 
association meetings will follow per- 
individual 


increased attendance at 
sonal contact with each 
faculty member. Tell them a week in 
advance the 
suggested, arrange for transportation 


about meeting, she 
for members who need it, and make 
sure that the building representa- 
tive is carrying out his dual respon- 
sibility of representing the majority 
opinion of the faculty on the execu- 
tive board and interpreting board 
action to individual faculty mem- 
bers. 

Programs for these local meet- 
ings must be stimulating, thought- 
provoking, inspirational, or of the 
type 
advancement. These ideas were pre- 
sented by Bottenfield — of 
Champaign. Miss Bottenfield said 


that 


which provides professional 


Lois 


teachers want to be profes- 
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SPOTLIGHT on the LOCALS 


that should 
reflect a professional viewpoint. Ask 
the PTA, civic other lay 


persons in 1Or 


sional, and programs 
groups Or 
programs which 
would also appeal to them, she sug- 


[ se low il 


for program speakers 


oC sted. resource persons 


a representa 
tive of the medical or legal protes 
sion, music groups, county sheriff 


probation officer, or judge. Use ex 


change or foreign teachers, or other 


local educators who have had an 
enriching professional experience 
The first requisite for effective 


communications, according to Ken- 
neth Connell of Effingham, is to get 
of the 
sons with whom you want to com- 
municate. M1 


situation 


the attention person or per- 
Connell said even a 


ridiculous will serve to 
attract their attention. The speaker 
pointed out that there is nothing 
basically wrong with present tools of 
faults lie in the 


with 


communication, the 
attitudes ot 


whom we trv to communicate 


mie ntal persons 


AN AWARD, presented during the luncheon by 


was given to Mary LeMay of 


President Hodge 


Ottawa for “her devotion and service to the 


teaching profession, her untiring efforts in the 


promotion of teacher welfare, and her outstand 
ing leadership as director of the North Central 
Region” of the Department of Classroom Teach- 


Education Association 


National 


ers of the 





After you have interest aroused, 
next it is necessary to get sympathy 
for the pre blem being considered, he 
said, This 
by involving each person in the dis- 
letting share their 


clash of 


Then the difficulty usually 


may be done effectively 


cussion them 


ideas, even allowing a 


Opmions 
resolved to answer or 


Can be one 


1ica 


NEA Certificates Presented 


Local associations were in the 
spotlight, too, to receive certificates 
of recognition from the NEA De- 


partment of ¢ lassroom Teachers for 
work in the Local Projects Recogni- 
tion Program. Earning awards were 
Menard 
tion, for the 


the area ot 


County Education Associa- 
outstanding project in 
improvement of pro- 
te ssional status 
High 
Faculty Association special services 


Montice llo Unit Edu- 
ent of 


Thornton Township 


School and Junior Colle ge 


tO Ine mbe rs 


Assoc lation 


cation 


nprovel 





QuaniTy TEM WING 





art Williams 


concern of 


A he by VW Ste 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS were the 


these three morning speckers, as they reviewed 


their notes on program planning improving 


attendance, and improving communications From 


left, they ore Lois Bottenfield of Champaign, 
Dorothy Muldoon of Evanston, and Kenneth 
Connell of Effingham. Each hod 15 minutes. 
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instruction. There was no entry in 
the area of public relations. Certifi- 
cates were granted to five other 
local associations for their partici- 
pation in the program. The awards 
were pres¢ nted by Vivian Fischer of 
Gardner, chairman of the local pro- 
jects committee. Illinois was the first 
state to make these projects awards 
for 1956-57 


projects worked on and completed 


Entries for activities and 


by the end of the present school 
year ar due by July 1, 1958, to be 
considered for 1957-58 awards 
Proposed amendments to the 
[ACT constitution and bylaws were 
presented during the business ses- 
sion by Audra May Pence of Elm- 
hurst, chairman of the constitution 
Adopted by the dele- 


gates, these amendments provide for 


committee 


a parliamentarian; staggered terms 
for the and 
directors; and IACT directors from 


secretary treasurer, 


each of the two newly created IEA 


dis IsSLOnNS 


‘Standards, Status, Service’ 
Mary LeMay of Ottawa told more 
than 200 that 


‘quality upon 


luncheon guests 


teaching depends 
quality teachers,” and to have qual- 
ity teachers the profession must have 
“standards, status, and service.” Miss 
LeMay, director of the North Cen- 
tral Region of the NEA Department 
of Classroom that 
teaching is and must be a personal 
relationship, and that the time has 


come when personality must be con- 


Teachers, said 


sidered for teaching—and not just 
a keen mind. 

The speaker said that a teacher 
has many roles—purveyor of knowl- 
edge, improver of attitudes, coun- 
selor, member of a team, member 
of the community, public relations 
agent, and a member of a dynamic 
Each 
tribute his bit, at his own speed, 
to see that we have “education for 
all, education for each, and the right 
to be different.” Miss LeMay said 
that we are not teaching for tomor- 
row, but for the future of our world, 
and we settle for 
than “quality teaching by quality 
teachers, the most important people 


profession teacher can con- 


dare not less 


in this country.” 
Four afternoon discussion groups 
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The NEA president, writing to our IEA president, urges a goal of 


A Strong Local in Every Community 


Earl Hanson, President, Illinois Education Association 

It is my belief that we are entering upon one of the most promising 
and decisive years in the history of the teaching profession. 

In all parts of the nation, and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
the organized teaching profession is on the march. It is moving ahead 
with purpose, courage, and great vision. The prevalence of this 
viewpoint is demonstrated by the vigorous programs of state and local 


sible for this momentum 


and national associations 


profession 


and energy. 


LYMAN V. GINGER 


professional relations committee. 





education associations. It was strongly supported by the significant 
actions of the recent 1957 NEA Convention at Philadelphia. 

The momentum that has been built up during relatively recent times 
in the organized teaching profession should receive every encourage- 
ment from state and national leaders this year. 
should 
numbers of local leaders. Our goal should be the development in eac 
school district or community of a local association with purpose, 
courage, and vision equal to that now so clearly in evidence in state 


There is no purpose this vear to which I will give greater emphasis 
I - S | 


than that of uniting all teachers in 


[ hope you approve and that you will place this purpose high on 
the list of objectives during your own administration. 

Any suggestions and advice you may extend me will be most 
welcome. I will also warmly welcome any ideas you may share with 
me on how the NEA can more effectively undergird the state and 
local association program to which you are dedicating your interest 


Best wishes for a great administration during your service as 
president of the Illinois Education Association 
President, National Educational Association. 


Illinois this year is particularly working on the problem of 
strength on the local level. I hope that we are successful. The details 
of the project are being worked out by two of our governing commit- 
tees—the membership and finance committee and the public and 


—Earu H. Hanson, President, Illinois Education Association. 


The enthusiasm respon- 
increasing 


h 


be communicated to 


a single, organized teaching 








attracted overflow crowds. Helen 
Ryan of the IEA staff led the “Local 
Presidents Clinic”; Wayne Stoneking 
of the IEA staff was the leader for 
“Teacher Salaries in Illinois and 
Merit Pay.” “Legal Aspects of Dis- 
cipline” was discussed by Robert 
Deffenbaugh of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Katherine Stapp of Dan- 
ville led the group in considering 
“Teaching Moral Spiritual 
Values in Education.” 

The Springfield 
Teachers Association 


and 


Classroom 
was host to 


IACT delegates and friends during 
a social hour on Friday evening, at 
the IEA headquarters building. 
SCTA Pres. Rebekah Pratt 
comed the group to Springfield, and 
selections by 


wel- 
introduced musical 
members of the local association. 
Reports on summer conferences 
were presented before the general 
session on Saturday morning, by 
James Baker, Laura Smith, Mary 
LeMay, Ruth Toomey, and Martha 
Elder. Reports by the secretary, 
treasurer, and committee chairmen 
were made in the business session. 
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In a colorful ceremony 
Robert Gehlmann Bone 


is installed as 


NORMAL’S 
NINTH 





PRESIDENT 


By 
FRANCINE RICHARD 





ISNU P 


PRESIDENT BONE ght, leads the processional from the amphitheater after 
his installation. Following, from right, are Lewis M. Walker, chairman of the 


Teachers College Boord; Pres. J. W. Maucker of lowa State Teachers College 


Cedor Falls und the Rev Harold E Martin formerly of Bloom ngt 


WwW rHE POMP and acclaim due The president of a neighbor saying, “We must t 
th Iministi itive he id ot the ] V I l } | e ¢ tf 


1am teacher-training institution ers and we t 
oldest teacher-education institution Maucker of lowa State Teachers ers. One of the tl ps ft t 
in the Mississippi Valley Illinois ( olle ge spe aki gy at the installation ever en ph SIZ that 
State Normal University inaugurated ceremony, said that the challenge to prostitute the req t 


its ninth president on Oct. 4 This ISNI during its second century ol teachin 


date was selected because it was the service “is to retain the vV1gor which Teacher educat t b 
final day of that institution’s first has characterized it to date and t fessional, and it must 
century. Classes began at ISNU on work for qualit tive improvement cient subject matter « rse t m 
Oct. 5, 1857 while serving greater numbers of have a broad base of general 

In an outdoor ceremony in th students lo the new chief exect tion, and it must pi juat 
campus amphithe ate) Dy Robert tive officer. President Maucker said nstruction in the |} nit 
Gehlmann Bone was installed by the challenge is threefold: to keep social sciences as well as t 
Lewis M. Walker, chairman of the the function of the institution clearly ences. Parents a { 
Teachers ( oll oe Board. Mr Walker defined as that I teacher training demand tl 
described Dr. Bone as i president to secure cont ied effective sup 1 trust t t 
whose administration will be pro- port and to work with the faculty ir lurner’s and Wilkins’ and } 
gressive, fruitful, and a _ refreshing welding scholarship ind service Hove. vill be 
experience tor everyon : ’ mine S We K IOFr al | I 

AE ee ee Continue to Upgrade Profession ot diuaaih|, aad 
that the many suests would not hav: The speaker expressed the hop« bring about the re t C Ol 
come from all parts of the state and that ISN will continue to work teachers and that w st t 
nation if they h id not “held in high for the upgrading of the teaching prope rly educated \! L say 
regard this grand old school—which profession, will continue to work di n the words of Jonathan B, Turner 
100 years ago stood alone as an rectly with the public schools for writing at time wil t 
institution of tear her education , thei improve ment and will di velop ‘S tl ere 1S tod t' . { I 
Then he told the newly inducted an expanded research program ap- capable, educated teacher ' 
president “You inherit its traditions propriate to its purposes 4 ll take hold 
and its policies; we entrust to you In his installation address, Presi Delegates of universities and col 
its future.” dent Bone agreed with Dr. Maucker leges, learned societies, and educa 
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tional and professional organiza- 


the 


faculty and ad 


tions; members of Teachers 
College board; ISNI 
ministrative officers, and representa 
tives of the 


university council 


idvisory council, alumni association 
ind student body: state and city ofh 
cials; and others participated in the 
academic processional to the amphi- 
theater for the installation ceremony 
These persons and members of the 
press, radio, and television were also 


the 


whic h followed 


inaugural luncheon 
some 


of the new president's family and 


guests at 


36 members 


members of the families of five of the 
eight former presidents of ISNL 
were honored luncheon guests. 

the 


were expressed to President Bone 


During luncheon, greetings 
from the universities under the ad- 
ministration of the Teachers College 
Board, represented by Frank Beu 
president of Western Illinois Univer- 
sity; from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
past-president, John R. 
Emens of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, by Pres. Merrill J. 
Holmes; and the ISNU Alumni As- 
sociation, by Pres. Jack Stoltz. Rich 
ird Browne, executive officer of the 


by its 


Teachers College Board, presided. 
\ surprise presentation was the 
work of the 


vanced sculpture class—a_ life-size 


two students in ad- 


head of the new president. 


‘Teaching Is Honored Way of Life’ 
Teachers were encouraged to re- 
cruit “positively aud enthusiastically” 
the superior students for the profes- 
sion. President David D. Henry of 
the University of Illinois, the lunch- 
eon speaker, advised teachers to ap- 
peal to students’ idealism, and to 
help them think of teaching as a w ay 
of life. For, the speaker said, “To 
live with books and ideas; to associ- 
ate with young and old who prize 
the intellectual and the spiritual; to 
be a part of a mission dedicated to 
improvement in the log of men and 
helping people to live fuller, richer 
lives; to participate in the discovery 
of new ideas—in short, to be a 
teacher is to accept a way of life 
honored and rewarding in human 
values, outcomes that give worthy 
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purpose and satisfying meaning to 
daily endeavor. 

\ symposium devoted to “Fron- 
tiers in Teacher Education” was held 
during the afternoon. Speakers were 
distinguished alumni of ISNU. Wil- 
liam S. Gray 


University of 


emeritus professor of 
education, Chicago, 
discussed these frontiers as they ap- 
plied to reading. Science frontiers 
were considered by S. Ralph Powers, 
emeritus professor of natural sci- 
ences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Walker D. Wyman, pro- 
fessor of history and chairman of the 
department of social sciences at Wis- 
consin State College in River Falls, 
discussed social sciences. 

Students held a reception for Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Bone following the 
symposium. The junior class spon- 
sored the Inaugural Ball Friday eve- 
ning. Official delegates and guests 
were invited to both functions. 


SCIENCE 


36 97) 

nine discussion groups. One panel 
member was consultant for each 
group. 

The opening session of the con- 
ference Thursday evening featured a 
discussion on “Helping the Begin- 
ning Principal.” The topic was pre- 
sented by Oscar Chute, superintend- 
ent of Evanston elementary schools. 
A panel asked him what qualities 
teachers and superintendents want 
in their principals. Answers were 
helpfulness, integrity, 
good preparation, sense of humor, 
and kindliness. Ways to help prin- 
Chute 
pointed out the necessity for “all- 


coopel ation 


cipals were suggested. Dr. 


round” education for administrators 
and improved training for them at 
the graduate level. 

The interrogating panel included 
Eric Johnson, first assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Hans 
Olsen, professor of education at 
Eastern Illinois University; and Wil- 
bur Yauch, associate dean of instruc- 
tion at Northern Illinois University. 

Before the panel discussions began 
Friday morning, State Supt. Vernon 
L. Nickell greeted the principals. He 
concerned about criticism of 
education, and said one major reason 


was 


is that the public does not under- 
stand as much as it should about the 
public schools. It is the duty of all 
school personnel, he said, to inter- 
pret the schools to the community. 

Gov. William G. Stratton spoke at 
the banquet Friday evening. He dis- 
cussed the educational picture in 
Illinois, emphasizing his belief that 
we do not need federal aid for IIli- 
nois schools since “We are meeting 
our current problems (on the state 
and local level) and preparing for 
the problems of the future.” 


Urges Support of Bond Issue 

The governor urged IESPA to 
support the $248,000,000 bond issue 
for higher education and public wel- 
fare buildings, which will be con- 
sidered in a popular referendum in 
November, 1958. 

At the business meeting Saturday 
morning the principals adopted a 
resolution supporting the bond issue. 

Officers who were elected at this 
session are Kenneth Hammer, super- 
intendent of schools, Morris—presi- 
dent; Joseph Di Leonarde, principal, 
Hendricks School, Chicago—first 
vice-president; Arthur Helling, ele- 
mentary coordinator, Hatch School, 
Oak Park — second vice-president; 
Lowell Belcher, elementary school 
principal, Monticello—secretary; and 
Oren Gillespie, principal, Washing- 
ton School, Centralia—treasurer. 
They will begin their two-year terms 
July 1, 1958. 

Following the business session a 
discussion was held on the implica- 
tions of the conference. Prof. Fred 
Barnes of the University of Illinois, 
director of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program, was coordinator as the Fri- 
day panelists reviewed main points 
and answered questions which had 
arisen in the discussion groups. 

Ending the conference was the 
annual Saturday luncheon. Professor 
Barnes spoke to the group, citing the 
contributions to education of the 
late Dr. Reeder and of Dr. Bertrand 
L. Smith and C. C. Byerly, other 
prominent Illinois who 
died recently. 

Social studies was selected as the 
theme for the 1958 IESPA confer- 
ence, to be Oct. 2 to 4 at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 


educators 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


of ARC field service, presided at the 
opening luncheon. After the lunch 
eon, Dr. Stockman outlined the con- 
terence plans and delegates went 
into the discussion sessions. 

On Saturday morning, Robert 
Schuelke of the Red Cross explained 
the relation of Junior Red Cross 
members to the total chapter pro 
gram. Two student JRC members 
discussed training opportunities at 
national-sponsored and chapter 
sponsored centers. A panel of dis- 
cussion leaders and recorders evalu- 
ated the group sessions 

Supt. Earl Hanson of Rock Island 
was the luncheon speaker on Satur- 
day. Jewel Dixon, ARC field repre 
sentative, presided 


ADMINISTRATORS 


will become a significant landmark 
in future Illinois educational devel 
opment. The many possibilities fon 
service to education through organ 
ized voluntary cooperation are ex- 
citing. As memberships increase, the 
mutual advantages through ex 
panded services and activities can 
be increased 

Just as school boards and 
teachers have developed and sup 
ported a service agency for the pur- 
pose of working together on common 
problems for better schools, so, too 
have the administrators now de 
veloped a single agency enabling 
them to do likewise. Invitations have 
been and are extended to all school 
boards to support this endeavor by 
securing a membership for the local 
school and by inviting the local 
administrator to participate 

As the educational leaders in the 
county or local community, superin- 
tendents are invited to consider 
membership in the council for thei: 
districts and counties and to discuss 
it with the appropriate board of 
control. As a teacher in one of the 
public schools, do you know whethe: 
vour school or your administrator 
has joined with others in this joint 
effort? 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads hau! huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons .. . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- Bulk cement is shipped by rail in coy 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant hopper cars like those sl} 

kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 ent i iauled in bo 
separate operations are requir d before ls tl 

the raw materials reach their final form — 


the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, Reinforcing bars o1 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds bedded in concrete 


the mixture into concrete. This “liquid enormous loads 
] 


eavy 


stone” may be po ired into forms where it in 
tr 


“sets” to become harder than the stone of foundations 


; 


which it is made, as in this bridge. this apartment 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a 


job for the railroads. And it’s just on iy the railroads serve 
the nation every day = swiftly, effic ind economically. 
Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisemeat about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 33. 
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IEA Annual Meeting Will Be on ISNU Campus 


In recognition of the centennial of Illi- 
nois State Normal University—and the part 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
played in the establishment of this first 
state-supported institution of higher educa- 
tion in Illinois—the Annual Meeting of the 
lllinois Education Association will be held 
on the ISNU campus Dec. 26 to 28. 

With Christmas coming at mid-week and 
delegates being housed in campus dormi- 
tories, some changes have been necessary 
in the traditional convention program. The 
Annual Banquet will be on the first eve- 
ning, Thursday, Dec. 26 at 6:30. There 
will be no “free” evening for delegates, and 
no special group breakfasts, luncheons, or 
however, be provided 
with meeting places on campus 

Delegates will return to the rigors and 
the fellowship of dormitory living—includ- 
ing centrally located baths. Door keys will 
be available. The university will furnish 
soap, towels, and sheets; there will be no 
maid service. Dresser drawers and closets 
will be students will have 
personal belongings in them. Clothes trees 
ind hangers will be provided in each room 


teas Groups will 


sealed, since 


Married couples will be housed in Dunn 
Hall; others will live in Walker and Bar- 
ton halls. On arrival, all delegates must 
report to Walker Hall for room assign- 
ments. Meals will be cafeteria-style in 
one or more of the dormitories. Prices 
for meals are breakfast, $1.25; lunch, 
$1.75; and dinner, $2. Prices per day for 
which include the cost of break- 
fast, are $8.75 for a single room and $6.25 
per person for a double room. No bunk 
beds will be used; all double rooms will 
be furnished with two single beds. Dele- 
gates will be which to 
indicate type of room and number of cafe- 


housing, 


mailed cards on 
teria meals desired. 

Delegates and guests who do not desire 
on-campus lodging or meals must make 
their reservations at local hotels or 
motels in the area. There are three hotels 
in Bloomington—IIlinois Hotel, Tilden Hall 
Hotel, and Hotel Rogers—and six motels— 
L. and L, Prairie Trav Ler, Streid’s Three 
K’s, Rusk Haven, and Colonial. Normal 
has Dan’s Modern Motel and Mannings’ 
Modern Motel. 

Transportation is available to Blooming- 
ton via train, commercial bus, and Ozark 
Air Lines from St. Louis and Chicago. For 
those who plan to drive, ample parking 
space will be provided on campus and 
off campus in the immediate vicinity. 
Campus maps will be sent to delegates 
in = he of the meeting. The university 
hopes to be able to provide bus a 
tation in case of inclement weather, to help 
delegates get from building to building on 
the campus. 

The Annual Meeting program will begin 
at 12:30 on Thursday afternoon with the 
open meeting of the IEA nominating com- 
mittee. Persons planning to advance a 
candidacy and all other interested persons 
may attend this meeting. The voting ses- 
sion of the nominating committee will be 
held at 5 p.m. Thursday. At 2:30, IEA 
division presidents and members of the 
IEA governing committees will meet; reg- 
istration of delegates will be during the 
division meetings at 4 p.m. 


own 
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ISNU Pres. Robert G. Bone will be the 
banquet speaker on Thursday night. The 
banquet will be held in the new Student 
Union, at a cost of $5 per plate. Delegates 
will receive their banquet tickets from 
their division treasurers; non-delegates 
must order tickets from IEA headquarters 
or purchase tickets at the registration desk 
on Dec. 26. A social hour, including card 
playing and a dance, will be held in the 
lobby of Walker Hall following the ban- 
quet; music will be furnished by Alan 
Kennedy and the Stardusters, of Spring 
field. 

A general session or division meetings 
will be held on Friday morning; the first 
business session will be Friday afternoon 
The Central Division will be host to dele- 
gates for a social hour and refreshments 
after the conclusion of the second business 
session on Friday evening. Prof. ‘Theodor 
LeVander of Augustana College will ad 
dress the final business session on Saturday 
morning, which will conclude the meeting 

Dedication of the new Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle building in Bloomington 
will take place during the Annual Meeting 


Here’s an Idea... 


Plan Devised for Scheduling 
School Group Meetings 


Scheduling high-school organization 
monthly meetings has always been a prob- 
lem; but John W. Codd, principal at Barry 
Community Unit High School, believes 
that they now have a plan which disrupts 
school much less than previous arrange- 
ments. 

They have nine class periods a day; 
since there are nine school months, each 
organization meets during a different class 
period but on a particular day each month 
—that is, the first Monday, third Tuesday, 
etc. The sponsor has his choice of the time 
of the month he prefers to meet. 

For instance, FHA enters its name and 
“second Thursday” on the planning chart 
under Period 2 and across from Septem- 
ber. According to the system, where names 
are moved one period later each month, in 
October the FHA would meet during Pe- 
riod 3 on the second Thursday. 

After all organizations have entered 
their meeting times on the schedule, a 
calendar is drawn up: Below the month 
and across from the organization’s name 
is a square which contains two numbers— 
the date of the month and the period of 
the day. This is handy for members and 
also for teachers, who can quickly check 
down the column “September,” for exam- 
ple, and see if any meetings are scheduled 
for that day’s date; if so, right next to the 
date is the period number, which indi- 
cates if any of her classes will be inter- 
rupted. 

Students are excused from classes when 
their groups meet; non-members remain in 
class. Some classes will have few left in 
them, while others will be uninterrupted 
The teacher knows the schedule far enough 
in advance so she can plan her class work 
accordingly. If a meeting date falls on a 
holiday or institute day, the meeting is 
moved up one day. 


Central Division Tells 
Plan for Reorganization 
Establishing closer between 
individuals and the organization which 
serves them has always been a problem 
In view of this, the executive board of 
the IEA Central Division has studied and 
revised its constitution in an attempt to 
provide: 1) better two-way communica- 
tion between the individual members and 
leadership groups at division and _ state 


contact 


lines, 2) more equitable representation in 
more 
definite between 
elected individuals and groups they repre- 
sent, and 4) formation of more local asso- 
ciations in school communities 

The Central Division is composed of 
four counties—McLean, Livingston, Logan, 
and DeWitt. Each county is being divided 
into sections, each with its own officers and 


elective posts and on committees, 3 
lines of —— 


representatives in state activities 

In Livingston County, for example, the 
county superintendent of schools planned 
meetings for each of the four sections, 
whith have approximately 100 IEA mem- 
bers The proposed reorganization 
was explained. The division governing 
committee chairmen IEA and 
NEA activities and other pertinent matters 

Each elected a president 
ice-president, secretary, delegate and al- 
ternate to the IEA Re prese ntative Assem- 
bly, and one representative to each of the 


eac h 
disc ussed 


section has 


division committees — association member- 
ship and finance, legislation, and profes 
sional and public relations. This repre- 
sentative is chairman of a_¥ similar 
committee on the section level 
responsible for communication between the 


and 1S 


section and division 

McLean County has been divided into 
six sections — Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Normal, and three 
rural groups. 

DeWitt and Logan counties, with 190 
and 262 members respectively, already 
have county associations, but they will also 
divide into 
for 2urposes of representation 

uate several new locals have been 
formed within the division, other groups 
have indicated a desire to organize, and 
inactive locals have iwction 


sections in a similar manner 


been stirred to 


School Wants Nominations 
For Educator Awards 


Awards will be made to 100 living per 
sons who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the advancement of secondary 
education, as part of the centennial ob- 
servance next June at Shattuck School, an 
Episcopal school for boys, in Faribault, 
Minn. 

Nominations are sought not only for 
school administrators and teachers, but 
also for Americans serving secondary edu- 
cation in other areas—authors, editors, 
benefactors, PTA members, etc. They may 
have served public, parochial, and/or in- 
dependent schools, but can not have been 
associated with Shattuck 

Nominations should be sent, with a brief 
statement of reasons for consideration, to 
the centennial office of the school; include 
name and address of nominee and nomin- 
ator 


iNOS Education 





NON-TEACHING WORK }. What non-teaching tasks 1 reasoned attempt to make best 
} 


though well handled by a teacher, use of valuable time. It is base« 
interfere with his ability to do his largely on custom and convenience 
best work? The application of logically con 


1. What portion of a teacher's ceived and educationally sound 
| 
suit mW 


non-Chicago teachers in this organi 


zation approaches LOO pe recent 





A comparison of the responses working time should be devoted to criteria would probabl 


direct instructional work with his teachers’ being allowed to devote 


pupils? themselves to their pupils to a much 


The _ traditional composition of greater extent than present condi 


fron these two areas, however 
shows almost complete parallelism 
The opinions of Chicago teachers 
as to what they should and should teachers’ work is not the result of — tions permit. 
not do are indistinguishable from 

those of non-Chicago respondents 

In time spent in the listed duties 

only two differences are noticeabk 

It appears that Chicago teachers 

spend less time during the school by Julia P Blair 


day in grading, planning, and attend Below is 
ing meetings than downstate teacl digest made by 

5 nore a Se Principal, Kaley School, 
ers; and in general, the school day Orlando, Florida— 
published in 


hour shorter than in downstate dis diene ln 


in Chicago is approximately one-half 


tricts Education Association. 


Need for Further Study 
\ study of this type is concerned - —~ new Om EONS 
¢ : — a Sugge STiOr 


with actual conditions and with ; \ we hope proves helpfu 


opinions in regard to them. It can 


not tell what conditions should be. 


The mere fact that a certain school 
closely approaches the means re- Santa, 
ported here is no indication what- for the Atomic Age 


ever as to whether or not this school > Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
does that which it should do the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
There is definite need for greater up with pace of modern scientific development. 


understanding of the work now ’ ' , 
Here may be an idea adaptable teachers’ work. No awards. All 
generally performed by teachers. to your school ls. In Orange Co., entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
Some duties probably are not of Fla., a committee was set up to —with child’s name, sc! , 
sufficient importance to be allowed work out sen foraScience Fair classification, name of object 
to interfere with teaching; others and to handle the Fair. Electrical gadgets cor! 
undoubtedly could be _ better per Nine fields were named:—Earth; —doorbells, phones, et 
Non- Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
support of instruction probab ly will and Electricity; menceenest I | *xplai 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 4nd to expiain. 


formed by other employees 
Wiid Flowers. Exh ibi t 


, hing ; » 
teaching activities that are in direct 75 varieties. A studer 


always be part of teachers work. It istry and the Universe. Omer sights were a dis 


, Any article, poster, project by cut-away, painted, card 
teachers are being asked to spend an individual or class fitting one boxes with models of industri 
some time with tasks that tend to of these categories could be en- a volcano with instruct 
tered. School could only enter 1ake \ ; \ 

one of a kind. Children’s, not 


seems that now. however. nearly all 


reduce the efficiency of their teach 


ine’ 
ing 


Questions Need Answers 
Specifically these questions need 

answers: 
1. What non-teaching tasks does 

a teacher himself need to perform A So many times and places 

in ooees to do satisfac tory teaching? . “i - chewing delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 
2. What non-teaching tasks, helps give you a lift. Try it when 


though 1 ssary t ‘hool oper: 
i lane te i Mi Pcsner yg Bin, gel under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 
tion, could be performed best by 


someone other than a teacher? 
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NEWS, 
/ Ul 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Past-President Scully Dies 


Susan M. Scully, who was president ot 
the Illinois Education Association in 1938, 
died Sept where she had 
teacher 


40 in ¢ hicago 
and a_ prin ipal for 43 
Miss Scully was considered a pio- 


been i 
years 
neer in education of the physically handi- 
working with the 
rippled children’s division of the Chicago 
public schools in 1931 and devoted sum- 
mers to helping crippled youngsters. She 
had been principal of Christopher School 
for Crippled Children since 1952 


ipped she be gan 


Prior to being IEA president, she was 


hairman of the appropriatiens commit- 


tee and a member of the board of directors 


for three years. In 1934 and 1935 Miss 
Scully served as president of the IEA 
Chicago Division. She was also on the 


board of trustees of the Chicago Teachers 
Pension | und 


U. of |. Staff News 


|. Marlowe Slater has been named acting 


director of teacher placement at the 
University of Illinois and has the rank of 
issistant professor of education. He was 


issistant to the president of Blackburn 


College. Protessor Slater is filling a post 
vacated by Prof. J. Lloyd Trump, who is 
n leave for special services with the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Prin ipals 


John Weiss, associate professor of agri- 


ultural education, died Sept 10 \ pio- 
neer in adult education in agriculture 
through the public schools and in off- 
campus student teaching, he was th 
founder and chairman of the National 
Student Teachers Conference on Agricul 
tural Education Professor Weiss had 
served with the UI division of agricultural 
education for 18 years 


Appointments at WIU 


Iwo Western Illinois University faculty 


members l 


issumed new positions this fall 
Arthur | Fritschel is a ting head of the 
education department succeeding Dr 
Louis M. Schleier, who died this summer 


Robert Shelton takes « 


the chemistry department 


ver aS acting head of 
to replace the 


late Dr. Chester Bennett 

Dr. Fritschel has been at WIU since 
1946, when he was hired as director of the 
band Dr. Shelton came in the fall of 
1956 trom a position as researt h chemist 


for the DuPont Co 
Kenneth Johnson has been ippointed to 


receive the newly created Field Biology 
Fellowship. He will receive $1500 plus 
expenses to carry out a study which will 


culminate in his master’s thesis. The fel- 
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C duction 


lowship represents venture 
involving WIU, the Illinois department of 


and the Illinois Natural 


a ¢ ooperative 


conservation, 


History Survey 


To Replace Smith 


Beginning Jan 1, the superintendent ot 
Oak Park elementary will be 
Charles W. Lafferty, who has been super 
intendent in Atchison, Kans. He succeeds 
the late Dr. Bertrand L. Smith. Mr. Laf 
ferty will be the fifth superintendent in 
this system; the first began in 1876 


S¢ hools 


On the U. of Chicago Staff 


Roy \ Larmet 
director of precollegiate education at the 
Chicago; he will be in 
charge of the university's elementary and 
secondary schools. Since 1955 he has been 
an instructor in the department of edu- 


has been appointed 


University of 


cation and business manager at the Mid- 
west Administration Center 
Retiring from the staff is William E. 


Scott, director of admissions. He has been 


with the university since 1922 


News of the SIU Staff 


4 series of higher education courses will 
be taught at Illinois University 
by a visiting professor, Dr Francis H 
Horn, tormer president of Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn. Designed for 
teac hing or preparing to teach in colleges 
ind universities, the will cover 
theory, purposes, status, and current prob 


Southern 


pe rsons now 


courses 


lems in higher education. 

New coordinator of student activities at 
Southern is Elizabeth Mullins, who was on 
the dean of students’ staff at Indiana Uni- 
versity She Elizabeth CGreen- 
le at 


Iwo tormer 


ropa es 


resigned 


t i ulty 
disability 


who 


members who had 


been on le ave have announced 


their retirement They are Dr. Bruce 
Merwin, who was professor of education 
and once served as acting president of 
Sit ind Julia Barber, former assistant 
professor of En lish 


Earns Aviation Award 


The Aviation Education Award for 
was presented to Dr. K. Richard Johnson 
pre sident of the National College of Edu 
Evanston, by the Illinois Wing 
Association 
first 
1 course in air-age education 
in a college for elementary teachers. He 
recently became pre sident of the National 
Aviation Education Council 


sore 
LOG 


cation in 
of the Air 

Dr. Johnson is the 
introduced 


Force 


educator who 








New NEA Employees 


Field service from the National Educa 
tion Association has been expanded by the 
appointment of new staff members who 
will work closely with local and _ state 
education associations in conference plan- 
ning, promoting state-level legislative ac 
tivity, and extending NEA membership 
A regional field office for the west coast 
has been opened in San Francisco. It is 
headed by Arnold Wolpert, who was a 
field representative for the California 
Teachers Association 

Two persons who will do similar work 
in other regions on a part-time basis are 
Karl Winchell, former executive secretary) 
of the Wyoming Education Association 
Kankakee Anderson of the Georgia 
Education Association. 

The first of several part-time consultants 
to the NEA Legislative Commission has 
been named He is Clayton Seeber 
teacher from Poughkeepsie,  . & 
will be on loan for one semester to work 
with state and local education associations 
and their committees to develop a more 
effective organization for federal legisla- 


ind 


Ww ho 


tive activities 

Mary M. Condon has been named as- 
sistant director of the NEA Division of 
Rural Services. She was formerly state 


superintendent of Montana and president 


of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers 
On the US Office Staff 

US Commissioner of Education Law- 


rence G. Derthick has announced appoint- 
ment to his staff of Stuart E. Dean and 
Everett V. Samuelson. Dr. Dean, a staff 
member of the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut since 1949, will be specialist for 
organization and administration of elemen- 
New spec ialist in state edu- 
cation programs is Dr. Samuc lson, who has 


tary schools 


been director of field services and accredi- 
tation for the Kansas State Department of 
Education 

Also appointed by Dr. Derthick is an 
Illinois man Philip M. Hauser, chairman 
of the sociology department of the Univer 
He is among a group of 
the US Office 


sity of Chic ago 


consultants chosen to advise 


_ an educated 
people 
moves 
‘FREEDOM 


- 
s pforward 


EDUCATION 
AJ . 


oO 


WEEK 
i¢ 
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of Education on its program of basic 
statistics. 

A specialist for community and junior 
colleges has been appointed: D. G. Morri- 
son, who was director of junior college 
education for the Washington State Board 
of Education. 

Mary Mahar, who was professor of 
library science at New York State Teachers 
College, has been named specialist for 
school and children’s libraries 


New on DePaul Staff 


New chairman of the education depart- 
ment at DePaul University is Dr. Urban H 
Fleege, who has held educational positions 
with the government and. UNESCO and 
has done extensive writing on educational 
matters 


DATES AND PLACES 
SIU Announces Art Exhibits 


An exhibition of works of Toulouse- 
Lautrec is among art exhibits scheduled 
at Southern Illinois University this year. 
It will be shown Mar. 31 through April 21. 
Other exhibits include: New Faculty Show 
(design department), Nov. 15 to 30; “Art 
Schools USA,” Dec. 1 to 22; work of 
University School students, Jan. 5 to 20; 
work of Hans Moller (abstract impres- 
sionism), Jan. 27 to Feb. 16; “50 Great 
Photographs” from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Feb. 18 to Mar. 11; SIU design 
department show, Mar. 11 to 31; Fine 
Arts Festival, April 24 to May 24; SIU 
art students show, May 25 to June 30; 
and the SIU faculty show during July 
and August. 


WIU to Have New Buildings 


Construction of two buildings will begin 
soon at Western Illinois University. The 
departments of music, art, and speech are 
io be housed in a building to cost $1,250,- 
000. A new maintenance building will 
include a receiving center and docks, auto 
mechanic shop, garages, and shops for 
plumbing, electrical, painting, an car- 
pentry work. 


Historical Exhibit 


Almost every important name in Amer- 


ican history is represented in a rare collec- 
tion on exhibit at Lincoln College in 
Lincoln. Included are items as a 
handwritten manuscript copy of the “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” a file of 
Presidential letters, and a playbill from 
Ford’s Theater on the night that Lincoln 
was shot. The public exhibit opened Oct 
13 for six weeks 


New Buildings at NIU 


Ceremonies concerning four new build- 
ings at Northern Illinois University were 
held Oct. 13. Two are completed and were 
dedicated that day: the William C. Reavis 
Classroom Building and the Northern Field 
House. The cornerstone was laid for the 
Northern Elementary and Junior High 
School Building. The ground-breaking for 
a $1,250,000 fine arts building was the 
occasion for another ceremony. Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton addressed the guests 


such 
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Radio Series on Family Life 

The Family Life Forum is a weekly radio 
series designed to assist with new pro 
grams of family life education for youth 
and adults. It is presented by the division 
of radio and solovision of the Chicago 
public schools in cooperation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
the Family Life Institute, and the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma 

The 15-minute tape recorded programs 
are being broadcast over WIND, Chicago 
at 8:15 p-m each Thursday except during 
through June 12. The 


school vacations 





CHRISTMAS 
# SEALS 
[elo 


Members of the 


series began Oct. 10 
introduce the 


ICPT board of managers 
programs, which feature topics from baby 
sitting to “The Right to Freedom.” Also 
included are subjects such as discipline 
and other social and psychological aspects 
of family and community living 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


NSTA Offers Awards 


The National Science Teachers 
tion has announced awards programs for 
both teachers and students 

Junior and senior high-school science 
can shoot for a “STAR” award 
Achievement Recogni- 
tion program) in ¢ mpetition announced 
by NSTA. Awards are possible through a 
$26,000 grant from the National Cancer 
Institute. 

A similar grant in 1956 financed a pro 
gram designed to stimulate and recognize 
superior science instruction. Emphasis this 


Asse Mla 


teachers 
(Science Teachers 


year will be on “successful and promising 
plans for improving laboratory practices.” 

Five teachers will take home top cash 
awards of $500. Ten will get $250, and 
35 will receive $50 each. Every 
will also receive a bronze medallion and a 
trophy case plaque for his or her school 
Public, private, and parochial school teach 
ers are eligible. Entries must be 
marked by Feb. 15, 1958. 

Young scientists can compete for prizes 
totaling $10,000 in the seventh annual 
program of Science Achievement Awards 
for Students. Science students in grades 
seven through 12 are eligible to partici- 


winnelr 


post 


pate They can win any ne of 140 awaras 
which include savings bonds, gold pins 


plaques, and certificates. The awards are 
given for reports on projects in any field 
SDpe« ial 


awards for projects dealing with metals and 


Student entries i Mar 


are aue 


of science and mathematics, with 
metallurgy 
15 

Entry blanks and further detail are 
ivailable from NSTA he adquarters it 120] 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.( 


DKG Award for Writing 


The Educator's Award of $1000 will be 
given by The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


for the most signifi unt contribution t 
education written by a woman between 
April 1, 1956, and April 1, 1958. Entries 
must have been published by the latter 
date Books must be in the hands of the 


judges not later than May 1 

of nati mal 
i bearing upon 
Further details 


Contributions must be rather 
than local interest, having 


education of all Americans 


ire available from DKG International 
He idquarters 416 West 12th Street, Aus- 
tin, Tex 

Among the judges for the contest is D1 
Emma Reinhardt, head of the department 
of education at Eastern Illinois University 


Civic Award for Educator 


\ superintendent was chosen “Man of 
the Year” by his local junior chamber of 
ommernce Virgil H. Judge of Mattoon 
was cited for “his efforts in bringing int 
high sch ol, his reorvaniza 
ind the hours of 
other 


being i new 
tion of the 
time that he had given to 


Services 


Sc hool system 
civik 


To Produce Music Series 
Radio station WILL at the 
of Illinois has received a grant-in-aid of 
$1200 from the National 
Educational Broadcasters to produce a s 
ries of 13 30-minute programs titled “The 

Composer in the World of Today.’ 

The series, which will be carried nation 
illy over the NAEB tape network, will dis- 
cuss and illustrate cont mporary American 
music from the standpoint of the composer 


University 


Association of 


explaining how he thinks, creates, and 
works as an American in the 20th Century 
It will point out how world conditions 
today influence the composing f musk 


Driver Education Award 


Illinois is among 20 states which have 


received the Award of Excellence for ex 
tent and quality of driver education 
programs during 1956-57 The National 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program is designed to encourage schools 


to include driver education as an integral 
part of the curriculum, extend facilities 
so that instruction is ivailable to il] 
students, and improve the quality of exist 
ng courses 
Three factors which have been cited 

signific ant to the growth ot the progr Th 
during the past decade are: a steady gait 


in the number of states offering financial 


iid to 
juirements for 


meeting the standard re 
education 


schools 


driver courses 
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lower premiums offered by most insurance 
companies for graduates of approved 
courses; and an increase in the number of 
groups supporting the programs. 

Although the Illinois legislature passed 
a bill to help finance driver education, 
three reasons why there probably will not 
be many significant changes in the pro- 
gram this year were pointed out by Charles 
Hayes, president of the Chicago Motor 
Club: Schools do not have the facilities 
to expand their programs to include all 
persons entitled to driver education; most 
class schedules had already been set 
up last spring; and not enough trained 
teachers are available 

Mr. Hayes said the club will continue 
to train teachers for high-school courses, 
to send training materials and aides to 
the schools, and to arrange with auto 
dealers to donate cars. 


Council Honors Board Member 
The first “School Board Member of the 


Year” award by the Educational Council 
of 100 was given to Wilbert Schneider of 
Freeburg. Purpose of the award is to 
recognize the community service per- 
formed by school board members in 
Southern Illinois. 

Mr. Schneider was active in the reor- 
ganization movement of the Freeburg 
Community Consolidated School District 
and in promoting a bond issue for the new 
Freeburg elementary school. He was 
among several persons in the 31 southern 
counties of illinois nominated for the 
award, which was given at a meeting of 
the council on Oct. 8. 

Harry Truitt of Vandalia was re-elected 
president of the group and Mrs. Ruth 
Throgmorton of Carbondale, first vice- 
president. Holly Marchildon of Chester 
was chosen second vice-president. New 
W. Church of Herrin and 


directors are L 


Harry Bramlet of Eldorado. 


—Photo by Harris and Ewing 





THE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION of the National 
Education Association, during the next session 
of Congress, will work for a revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code which would allow teach- 
ers to deduct professional expenses from their 
income taxes. W. J. Goreham, IEA field repre- 
sentative, right, attended the fall meeting of the 
commission in the absence of IEA Executive Sec- 
retary Irving Pearson, who is chairman of the 
group. Mr. Goreham talks with, from left, James 
L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the commis- 
sion; William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; 
and US Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. The meeting was in Washington, D.C. 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Materials Available from IEA 

The Illinois Education Association pub- 
lishes and distributes free to its members 
research studies and other professional 
aids. 

Some recent releases of the IEA re- 
search department available on request 
are: Digest of New School Laws (re- 
printed from the September, 1957, issue 
of Inurvors Epucation); Lessons in IIli- 
nois Public School Finance (revised); 
Valuation Per Pupil: Educational Tax 
Rates; School District Tax Rates Payable 
in 1957; State Common School Aids in 


Illinois; Births and School Attendance; 
Illinois Teacher Tenure; and Teachers 
Salaries, 1957-58. Requests for these 


materials should be sent to Lester Grimm, 
director of research, at IEA headquar- 
ters, 100 East Edwards, Springfield. 

The public relations department has a 
new booklet listing all types of profes- 
sional aids which are available free (or 
at a nominal cost). Included are films; 
printed materials dealing with profes- 
sional organizations and membership, 
teacher recruitment, teacher welfare, re- 
search studies, and public relations; radio 
scripts; plays; skits; and display cards 
Send requests to Claude Vick, director of 
professional and public relations, at IEA 
headquarters. 


Film on Typing Offered 

Typing the right way takes only half 
as much effort, according to demonstra- 
tions in a new film by Smith-Corona, Inc 
The 16mm sound film, entitled “Better 
Typing—At Your Finger Tips,” stresses 
right versus wrong fundamentals in se- 
quences which combine humor with dem- 
onstration. 

The 30-minute film is available to school 
and business typing groups free, except 
for slight transportation charges, from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 
54th Street, New York 22. 


Exhibit for Home Ec Classes 


A new source of teaching aid has been 
made available to high-school or college 
teachers of home economics in the Chi- 
cago area with the opening of the “elec- 
tric living” exhibits at the Merchandise 
Mart to private groups for personally con- 
ducted tours. The Electric Association of 
Chicago, co-sponsor of the tours with the 
Merchandise Mart, points out that this 
multi-million dollar presentation offers 
school home economics departments on 
limited budgets the opportunity to extend 
the content of their teaching material 
in modern living. 

The latest electrical solutions to prob- 
lems of home management, modern aca 
dry techniques, freezer-living, simplifica 
tions of meal planning and preparation 
are but a part of the subject matter cov- 
ered by home economists in each exhibit. 
An array of kitchens, showing diversified 
use of small appliances and accessories, 
offers an opportunity to help in the devel- 
opment of class projects in kitchen plan- 
ning. In addition, students will see dem- 


onstrations of color television stereo 
phonic sound, and the latest in hi-fidelity 
reproduction 

One two-hour tour daily will begin at 
1 p.m. Tours are limited to groups of 
from 10 to 30 students with their instruc 
tor. Small gifts and refreshments help 
to make the tours more enjoyable. Teach- 
ers should make arrangements soon for an 
appointment. Call or write the Electric 
Association, 140 South Dearborn, Chicago, 
STate 2-8887. The tour is non-commercial 
in nature, with total emphasis on educa- 
tion in a way of living 


TV Series on UN Offered 


Fifteen - minute programs summarizing 
main events at the UN General Assembly 
are being made available to schools by 
the Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter. The 26-weeks series, “UN Review,” 
is offered to ETV stations and also to 
schools using closed-circuit TV in their 
classes. The programs are distributed each 
weekend; they include films, interviews, 
and commentary about events of the past 
week. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


‘Class Without Students’ 


A class without students meets regu- 
larly this fall at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Only faculty members are enrolled 
in the unusual course, called “Problems 
of College Teaching.” Teaching the 
teachers is Dr. James G. Umstattd, visit- 
ing professor at Southern and chairman of 
the department of curriculum and instruc- 
tion at the University of Texas. 

Purpose of the course is to help instruc- 
tors, especially those teaching on the uni- 
versity level for the first time, to improve 
their techniques. Nearly 100 SIU teachers 
are attending Dr. Umstattd’s lectures. Al- 
though the course may be taken for 
credit, faculty members also are invited 
to attend sessions as visitors. The course 
is part of a program to assist in the prep- 
aration of teachers for college and univer- 
sity positions 


Spotlight on Science 

Young scholars soon should be getting a 
bigger and better helping of science. The 
National Science Teachers Association is 
stepping up its services to elementary 
school teachers in three ways: Its present 
publication, The Elementary School Science 
Bulletin, will be twice as large and be is- 
sued eight times a year; a part-time special- 
ist in elementary science has joined the staff 
as a consultant and editor; science in the 
grade schools will be emphasized at NSTA 
conferences this year, including a regional 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 27 to 
30 and the national convention in Denver, 
Colo., Mar. 26 to 29 


More TV Work at WIU 


Further experimentation in the field of 
closed-circuit television will be possible at 
Western Illinois University since the 
Teachers College Board has approved the 
purchase of additional equipment. Dr. 
A. L. Fritschel, acting he a the educa- 
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tion department, carried out during the 
spring quarter a successful experiment 
with a class in psychology. Experiments 
this year will include televising observa- 
tion classes in the laboratory school. 


SIU Starts Fitness Research 

A new research program in physical fit- 
ness at Southern Illinois University will be 
directed by Dr. Jay A. Bender of Peoria. 
Appointed to the physical education staff 
with a rank of full professor, Dr. Bender 
began his duties in September. He has op- 
erated a physical testing laboratory in co- 
operation with Peoria industries and physi- 
cians for the past six years. 

“By adding Dr. Bender to our staff we 
hope to become one of the leaders in the 
field of testing physical fitness and relating 
it to everyday living,” said Dr. Edward |] 
Shea, chairman of SIU’s men’s physical ed- 
ucation department. Dr. Bender also will 
teach graduate courses 


BS Degree New at Western 

Western Illinois University has been 
granted permission by the Teachers Col- 
lege Board to offer work leading to the 
liberal arts degree, bachelor of science. As 
a result, Western will eliminate a number 
of one- and two-year general and pre- 
rofessional curricula which have been of- 
fred since 1943. 

Majors and minors for the degree will be 
offered in art, biological sciences, busi- 
ness education, chemistry, English, for- 
eign language, geography and geology, 
music, industrial arts, mathematics, phys- 
ics, and social science. 

Western’s liberal arts program will differ 
slightly from similar programs: Students 
will be required to register for a year of 
sciniead work in education. The pro- 
gram has been developed in such a way 
that students will be able to qualify for a 
teaching certificate. 


AND SO FORTH .. 


NEA Exhibits Will Travel 

A “Traveling Exhibit” is the latest proj- 
ect of the Publications Division of the 
National Education Association. It features 
an attractive display of the many low-cost 
publications NEA provides to keep teach- 
ers up-to-the-minute on teaching tech- 
niques and _ professional developments. 
Future plans call for the production of 
several types of exhibits for use at local 
and state meetings 


AAA Poster Contest Opens 


For the 14th year the American Automo- 
bile Association is sponsoring the School 
Traffic Safety Poster Contest. Ten winning 
posters will be reproduced in color for use 
with AAA traffic safety materials in schools. 
More than 16 million reproductions of the 
winning designs are distributed annually. 

Either individuals or groups in grades 
one through 12 are eligible to enter their 
art work. Write for contest rules to the 
Poster Contest Headquarters of the AAA at 
1712 G Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Deadline for entries is Mar. | 
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Expanded Program Explained 

The Decision Has Been Made is the 
name of a new booklet which explains the 
increase in NEA dues and gives some tips 
to help local leaders enroll their colleagues 
in “the largest professional association in 
the world.” 

The ideas in this booklet were formu- 
lated from reports of circle groups at the 
National Education Association Centennial 
Convention. The groups discussed NEA 
Goals for Action, and How to Implement 
the NEA Expanded Program. 

Copies of the booklet are available free 
to committees and leaders who are active 
in promotion of NEA membership. Write 
to Consultant for Local Associations, Office 
for Field Operations, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


For School Lunchrooms 

The US Department of Agriculture has 
announced the publication of a bulletin, 
A Guide for Planning and Equipping 
School Lunchrooms, as part of its con- 
tinuing effort to improve the national 
school lunch program. Preparation of the 
booklet was recommended vy state school 
lunch directors, who serve as advisors to 
the department. 

The 60-page booklet includes informa- 
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tion, adaptable to specific situations, on 


location, space, construction features, 
equipment, and work areas. For each of 
the lunchroom areas, it also provides 
guides for the equipment needs of four 
different-sized school lunch operations, 
ranging from 100 to 750 lunches a day 
The booklet, PA-292, illustrated with 
sketches and some typical layouts of vari- 
ous lunchroom areas, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at 35 cents per copy 


Special Tour Rate Offered 


A special discount will be allowed for 
persons who enroll by Jan. 1 for the 1958 
round-the-world summer geography study 
tour sponsored by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. College juniors, seniors, and gradu- 





ate students can earn 12 quarter hours of 
credit in geography. 

Tentatively the tour will leave June 1» 
from Seattle, Wash., visit Hawaii 
Japan, Hong Kong, Malaya, Burma, India, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, and southern Eu- 
rope. Return date is Sept. 15. 

The regular cost—$2250—includes regis 
tration, tuition, transportation 
Contact Dr. Floyd Cunningham, 
SIU Geography 


and 


rie ils, and 
lodging 
Chairman, 

Carbondale 


De partme nt 


News of the [AJC 


Two problems which have been selected 
by the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges for current research are “to de- 
termine the financial related to 
housing for junior colleges” and “to es 
tablish uniform procedures for allocating 
junior college expenditures on a compar- 
able unit basis.” Officers of IAJC for 
this year are president, Dean Harry Wil- 
mot of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior Col- 
lege; vice-president, Pres. Russell Sharpe 
of Monticello College; and secretary-treas 
urer, Dean Harold White of Morton Junior 
College. 


neec ls 


What Is a Board Member? 


You don’t have to be a parent to be a 
good school board member 

A report, “School Board Studies,” pub- 
lished by the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter at the University of Chicago, describes 
findings from research studies on school 
boards in midwestern states. It is the sec- 
ond report in a series dealing with areas 
related to school administration to be pub- 
lished by the center. 

A composite picture 
who is most effective as a 
member emphasizes his formal education. 
“He should also be a member of one of the 
minimum tenure of 


individual 
board 


of the 


sé hool 


professions, have a 
four years, and be under 60 years of age 
Parenthood and SeX of the hoard me mber 
related to effex tive 


are not closely ness 


the rept wt says 


Contest on UN Announced 

Registration is open for the 32nd annual 
High School Contest on the United Na- 
tions, which seeks to challenge student 
knowledge of the United Nations and the 
United States position in the UN 

Last year more than 3000 schools partic- 
ipated. Study for the contest is conducted 
in the classroom as well as through special 
after-school sessions and UN programs. A 
teacher must register the school by filing 
an official registration card. There is no 
entry fee, and one free kit of study mate- 
rials is sent upon registration. Additional 
kits may be purchased for 60 cents each 
which is short-answer 

will take place on 


The examination 


and essay questions 

Mar. 3, 1958. The winning student re 
ceives $500 or a trip to Europe. The 
second place winner will receive $200 
or a trip to Mexico. In addition there ar 
many state and local prizes offered 


Registration forms may be obtained from 
the sponsor, the American Association for 
the United Nations, 345 East 46th Street. 
New York 17. Final date for filing 
trations is Feb. 14, 1958 


regis 











CHRISTMAS 
VACATION TOUR 


Western Illinois University is again spon- 
soring a tour to New Orleans in coopera- 
tion with the Iinois Education Association. 
The dates of the tour are December 26 to 
January 4. 


The cities included in the itinerary are: 


Springfield New Orleans 
Hodgenville Biloxi 
Nashville Natchez 
Vicksburg Baton Rouge 
Mobile 


Four quarter hours credit may be earned 
in the field of Visual Education or Social 
Science. 

The price of the tour is $192.50. This 
includes bus transportation, hotels, meals, 
tips, and some entrance fees. Not included 
in the tour price are college fees. 


tours for 1958 include: 





The summer 
New England South America 
Southwest Europe 
Alaska Africa 
Howaii Round-the-World 
Mexico 


For further information write to 
A. B. Roberts, Tour Co-ordinator, 
Department E, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois. 











more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To Yot 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables 
and self-quizzes 
Real-life the end 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would 
you-do”’ problems for 
with each other with 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia 
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Creators of DIPLOMAS Since 1896 
| a Grade, Junior High and High School Diplomas 
Certificates of 


* Attainment * Attendance * Award * Honor 
* Merit © Promotion * Reading * Spelling 


Oval & Koster, Inc. 





713 W. Washington St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Board Briets 


Meeting: 5:30 p.m., Oct. 158, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago. 


Present: Pres. Earl H. Hanson; directors 
Bjarne Ullsvik, Audra May Pence, Ge rald 
Brown, Walter Albertson, A. W. Boley, 


Edith Rosenstiel; staff members Claude E 


Vick and W. J. Goreham. 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of the regular meeting of Sept. 13 
received reports from the president and 
from the chairmen of the governing com 
mittees; approved field service and financ: 
reports; gave further consideration to the 


details of the program for the Annual 
Meeting of the Representative Assembly 
authorized Mr. Pearson and the staff to 


proceed with the preparation of the lot 
east of the headquarters building as a 
parking lot for IEA staff members and 
visitors; received reports on eight tenure 
cases 

The board approved the payment of 
$25 as its annual contribution to the 
Illinois Commission on Children. It ap- 
proved the request of the Illinois Child 
Labor Committee that the Illinois Educa- 
Association continue as of the 
affiliated with commit- 


one 


the 


tion 
organizations 
tee. 

Don Grote, president of the Illinois 
Junior High School Principals Association, 
appeared before the board in behalf of 
that organization’s application for affilia 
tion with the IEA. The board voted to 
recommend that the Representative As 
sembly approve such affiliation if the exe: 
utive secretary and the board of directors 
approve the constitution and by-laws of 
the Illinois Junior High School Principals 
Association as not in conflict with that of 
the IEA 

The board approved an amendment to 
the IEA staff sick leave provision to pro 
vide benefits similar to those prov ided by 
recent legislation for active teachers. 

In keeping with a request from the IEA 
membership and finance committee, th 
board named the following committee to 
assume responsibility for the preparation 
of a manual on duties, polic ies, and pro- 
of the 
Rosenstiel, 


governing 


Gerald 


members 
committees Edith 
Brown, Bjarne Ullsvik 
A motion was passed asking the public 
relations to urge educational 
organizations in the state to report meet- 
ing dates to Francine Richard, editor of 
Incinois Epucation, for publication in the 


cedures tor 


committee 


magazine 
The board received a report on the ill- 
ness of Mr. Pearson, and of contacts main- 
tained between staff members and Mr 
Pearson in the conduct of the affairs of 
the association. The following resolution 
was passed: “The board of directors of the 
Illinois Education Association receives 
with gratification the report on the im- 
provement in Mr. Pe arson’s health, and is 
deeply appreciative for his continued 
participation in and guidance of the affairs 
of the assocation during his illness.” 
Meeting 1:48 


idjourned at a.m 


W. J]. GoreHaM 
Acting Secretary 
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t 
11 COUNTRIES — 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
ond EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST Sth. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 
write for Free Booklet No. 38-E. 

220 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 4, IAL. 

Please send Free Booklet No. 38-E 
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Summer Sessions Abroad 1958 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-Augum 3 
$230 includes tuition, board and room and activities. 
VALENCIA, SPAIN. June 30-August 20 

Several plans to fit individual requirements from $599 
neluding tuition. board and room, actirities and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-EUROPE 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. Uni- 
ore ita 


rsity credit 
EUROPE AND AFRICA. Featuring Norway and 
Sueden as we us African Morocco and countries in 
tween. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell ull 
AGERS. Conducted by Mrs. 


EUROPE FOR TEEN 
Francis Arrieta from Burke's School. For girls only. 
INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. I 
University of San Francisco 
Son Francisco 17, Califoraia 

















CHRISTMAS 


CRAFT PROJECTS 


You'll find them in our new 1958 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many 
exciting and interesting classroom 
items are available for your se- 
lection 


Write For FREE CRAFTS Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
34 Elmwood Parkway, Chicago 35, lil. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


9 SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WorLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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These are announcements 

f new products which we be 
erest te educators. This isting 

nstrued as a recommendation by 1 
unable to find these products 
write to ILtimots EvucaTION j 
further information will be 
manufacturer 

Hammond's Weather Kit is a new 
weather predicting device that will add 
zest to discussion about the weather. It 
includes a weather map and chart—with 
various diagrams showing principles of air 
masses and other weather phenomena and 
in intriguing “Weather W he ¢ ng “ hic ] 
helps the amateur predict weather chang 
by observing wind directions. The 29 in 
42 in. chart is in full color. The kit, which 
costs $1, may be obtained in school supply 


x 


or book stores 

750 Specialist multi-purpose projecto 
features ample illumination for showin 
slides or filmstrips in large rooms with less 
need for room-darkening. It will show 
single or double frame filmstrip sizes 
printed vertically or horizontally. It is fu 
nished with a manual slide changer but 
will also accept the Semimatic changer 
and the electric changer which provides 
automatic and remote-control operation 
with 2 in. x 2 in. slides. It can be used in 
combination with the Record Master—a 
three-speed record and transcription player 
for soundslide and soundstrip presenta 
tions. The projector is an in a scuff 
proof fabric-covered case, which provides 
“wind tunnel” cooling. Price of $129.50 in 
cludes case and manual changer 

Super Anscochrome Wallet Exposure 
Guide has been prepared to assist in 
achieving daylight or flash exposure ac 
curacy as well as filter recommendation for 
the new high speed (ASA—100) color film 
It normally costs 10 cents but will be sent 
free upon application 

Sky-Walk is a pede strian overpass de- 
veloped for use as a means of getting 
across busy city streets or highways with- 
out endange ring lives It is endine¢ red to 
span two, four, six, or more lanes of thor- 
oughfare. It has many features that should 
make the overpass desirable to boards of 
education. It can be quickly erected, dis- 
mantled, and moved. It has a moving joint 
that prevents temperature damage. One 
feature that catches the eye of safety of 
ficials is enclosure of the suspended se« 
tion with heavy gauge cyclone fencing that 
prevents persons from accidentally top 
pling to the ground, water, or pavement 
below. 

Childers Walkway Cover is _prefabri 
cated of heavy-gauge steel. It is recom 
mended by architects as a protective cov- 
ering for walks at schools, plants, office 
buildings, hospitals, shopping centers, et: 
It comes in widths of from four to 10 feet 
and is supported by steel pipe columns 
The “rook” consists of deep-ribbed steel 
sheets. Although intended for permanent 
installation, the Walkway Cover can be 
moved, re-installed, or added to without 
ruining architectural harmony 
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+ The Children’ s Books With 7 : ave Enjoy ment: 
Buin.) In crea is 


Enrich Unit Study 


a tew of the fascinati the new 


Childrens Press book “| WANT TO BE” series 
SCIENCE for youngest read 


The True Book of Want To Be 
Air Around I Ar 


Baker 
Bus Driver 
Mine 


B 

ly , 
Moor 

Plant 
Rept 


You and 
Atomic Energy 
Sciences of Ma 
How the World Began 
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Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there’s a Childrens 
Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 
perience with authentic material that’s lavish in color and 


prese nted in a way that’s sure to keep children’s interest. 


Write TOD 4Y for your NI VW free Correlation Guide (to 
spark REMEDIAL READING, and broaden SUBJECT 
ARI AS) and complete catalog of ( hildre ns Pre aS books. 




















Relax! That's our specialty. Prepared papers and draft almost invariably 
reach you the day following our receipt of the details of your trans- 
action. And you save an average of 20% to boot. Write or phone collect. 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE CO. 


PHONE 8-7579 © 4102 SO. FIFTH © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











Protect those eyes...get 


BENSON'S ALL AMERICAN * ATHLETIC GLASSES 


M4 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
>. 
. 
* 

. e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
° . 

4 ®@ awise investment in eye Sajety 

. 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame ——o - 
. shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 
rubber nose piece . 
_— , Pe trademark on the lenses of 
Drop-bali tested every pair of genuine 


cee ’ . ALL AMERICAN Athictic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


Expansible, adjustable Ends and temples 
covered to protect is 


“Glass-Gard""* headband 
other players 


NV 


*Copyright Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING. 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
1 a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-L, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958—70 days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and tretand, 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who don't 
want to be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, 


away. 


Calif. 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


) 
Europe—Request reservations NOW (1) 
Check choice and mail today 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe 


2. Conducted tour folders—Europe 1) U § , a 

3. Origins of New England Tour Jane 23-4uly 40 
“A Course on Wheels!’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Crédit 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


|__ARNOLD TOURS futon ase! 





T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $8000—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENC 
For Full Information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
8 N. LaSalle Street 


Room 242 228 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


who offers authors early 
mational distribation, an 
bjects welcomed 


by cooperative pubitsher 
—_ ihe ray me higher royalt 
ifully designed rr a ‘iy. su 
Write, ‘or send your M5 
GREENWICH soon. PUBLISHERS, inc. 
GATSBY 480 7 PTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N 














Yount for the abking 


Advertising is news — up-to-the-minute news 
about new products and new services. Some of our 
November advertisers are new friends; many are 
old friends. All have news especially written for 
school people. The column below Ksts materials 
some of eur advertisers make available to you. If 
you are in a hurry for ony item, we suggest you 
write directly to the edvertiser involved. tu 
the convenient ceupon below for erdering several 
items 

62. Train Display Streamer is a display 
item, 160 in. long, accordion folded, show 
ing freight and passenger trains in color 
One copy only per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

63. Full-color brochure 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral 
(American Seating Co.) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

10. Brochure on summer study in Eu 
rope in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, and journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost, $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

13. Help! Help! Help! is an illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

26. Five Point Protection for Athletes in 
Action illustrates the important safety fea- 
tures built into athletic glasses. Shows why 
these glasses, which are specially designed 
for rough treatment, protect athletes all 
over America. Available in quantities 
(Benson Opticians) 

32. Class Report is planned as 
of typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday’ life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class quan- 
tity may be ordered after examination 
(National Coal Association) 

43. Catalog of books on 
guidance, Bible study, music, 
other subjects of special interest to Bible 
students. (Muhlenberg Press) 

46. Handicraft Materials lists 
low-priced project ideas for such items as 
stained-glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated, 


shows new 


a series 


counseling, 
plays, and 


catalog 


even ideas for using ice cream sticks 
(Cleveland Crafts Co.) 

47. Folder on “Origins of New Eng 
land” tour for summer, 1958. A studh 
course on wheels covering American his 
tory from 1620 to 1820. University credit 
Also a folder on European tours. Indicate 
which folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 

65. Folders on summer sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain 

















“That's not his hairline, Miss Petti- 
grew; that’s his wash linc.” 


and itineraries of tours of Europe for 1958 
through University of San Francisco Ex 
tension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez 

66. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 1l-country tours to Europe for the 
summer of 1958. It has 20 pages and is 
well illustrated. (Caravan Tours 

67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, 1958. (Eu- 
rope Tours) 


summer 
Summer 





Member Assuvislivn vi Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Botex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, Wol- 
lensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 





EARN YOUR M.ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 
Lote Afternoon and Evening Classes a Jan. 30 
Seturdey Morning Classes Begin Feb. 1 

ue lb latwratory schwol, For =e and 
niary schoo! teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 
classes. Coeducational Summer Schoo! and 
Ra 5-year M.Ed Convenient location on Chi- 
ri North Shore. Write for folder. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Director of Admissions 
2824 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ilinols 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Name 
Schoo! Street Address 
City 


Enrollment 


IE ccc 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available in school 
yeor of 1957-58 only 


tity desired 


rciea 


State: Iinois 


Sirls 
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For Teachers 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum e s 
Materials. Educators Progre Servic Randolph 
Wis. ; 1957. Paper. 319 pages. Price, $5.50 

Out 1258 items listed, 550 are new in this 


14th edition. Subject, source, and title indexes 
make items easily accessible. Included with the 
guide is a collection of sugge ons (by expert See ee ee ee ee ee ee a ae ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae oe 
in several subject areas) f specific classroom 
uses of the free materials—-maps, pamphlets, 





charts, books, etc 

Education in Later Childhood. California 
State Department of Education, Bureau of P of their exter 
Textbooks and Publications, Sacramento 14 , " ith malad 
1s Cloth. Illustrated. 615 pages. Price, $2.51 with the basic problen 
quantity rates teacher-pupil relatior examine reasons 
Although written by and for Californians, project these problen ito the f 


iture 
this guide could be inspirational for teachers lining “‘disciy 
everywhere. It is planned for use with grades 

four, five, and six; it contains chapters on the 

child and his development, the community, pur- Health i Girl Friday 


of education, democracy, health, aviation, Teaching About Cancer. American Cancer So- 


poses 
language arts, arithmetic, and the iety, Illinois Division, Inc 139 North Clark 7 < 
2; , Paper pages. Free t when she f 


tensive lists give references for » ial Street, Chicago nd 
irce materials behind 


use and for children’s use A basic outline 7 
Trends in Teacher Tenure through Legisla- for teaching about cancer in secondary schools 
tion and Court Decision. NEA Research Divi- The 
sion, 1204 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C.; and pupil activitic It i organized so that 
55 pages. Price, $1 
for the NEA Committee on Tenure in 
and Academic Freedom, this booklet covers some 

history of tenure legislation, constitutionality ° . trated 
. Higher Education — 


and rights in tenure ituations, probationary 
edures, and ap- Higher Education in a Decade of Decision sunimals.” 


peals. An appendix includes citations to recent Educational Policies Commission, 1201 ouldn’t friends 
ategories according Street NW, Washington ¢f D. < 1957. 152 after Donny's “home 
pages. Prices: $2 | 50, paper; quantity t her got him to 


children were 


booklet also gests teaching procedures 
teachers can choos ) ist parts of the 
it of idy Donny, 


i Beac« 


periods, details of dismissal prox 


tenure cases arranged in 
to issues involved. 
O-P Craft Catalog. The O-P Craft Co., Inc rates : 
The 1960's are expe re a decade 


Sandusky, Ohio; 1957 Paper. Illustrated. 24 , Ps 
decision for Ameri 


pages. Free. pon 
Shows craft items ready to be painted, ‘increased birth rate and pean ag Social Studies 

carved, varnished, etc. Quite a selection for Pee = yous pew — en ’ . 
ain aa taal: Manaiaitiiced . bowls, plaques, to college. With higher ducation t NATO: Shield of Freedom. Amer 
the EP( inder k I n NATO, In 22 East 67th Street, 


point 
boxes, candleholders > Most items are bass . ae 
tailed questior 21 1957 8 Illustrated 17 page 


wood. Artist supplies are also included . 
but with a grour f ba issu copies 


whict 


Administration 3ince America dep 
ha become a pr : 
, , = . nroll- = as of Ss aa nm ar f related 


Human Relations in Educational Organization, interesting 
James M. Hughes. Harper and Brothers, 49 *""" a 
East 33rd Street, New York 16; 1957. Cloth ” site : auscers vents ther informative 
25 pages. Price, $4.50 teat : . : nine P 7 . out NATO t t r 

Subtitled “‘A Basic Text in Personnel Adminis- : — - . oe . . and current t 
this book a : . problems . More Than Social Stuies 
which arise between administrative and instruc- New Directions in ' , : Deon 
tional staffs in regard t rmulation of policy tring The Fund » the ave aamel 5 ’ 
and establishmer of responsibilities, jurisdic- ducatios Ma 


ar Prentice-H 


tion, and authority 3 hool 

ider entin 
individuals 
achieving 
zation 

Curriculum Planning Through In-Service 
Programs, Har Prentice-Hall, Inc 
0 Fifth Avenue, Ww , ll 1957 lott 
Illustrated 7 ‘ 5 

The a eport r ow irriculum plar 
ning ha } ated with in-service 
education rograr He also discusses such 
topics ¢ parent conferences and how to pre- . 
tation f new teacher Reading 
worked with Effective Reading for College Students, H 
er L. J arter and thy J. McGinnis. The 

1 We { Street ew Yor) 


pare |! them orier 
and how citizen committees have 
curriculum improvement 

Developing a High-School Core Program 2 — 
Lucile L. Lurry and Elsie J Alberty The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
1957. Cloth. Illustrated. 297 pages. Price, $4.75 

The principles of ar purposes for a core pro- 
gram are sometime not clear The authors reader how 
define various type 1d establish the interpre- ments and the skill 
tation that they < They dis the needs ~neey he a — & * anand ° 

read to solve problem Miscellaneous 


r such a program, the difficulties in designing 


it, the problem areas and how to consider then appendix 
find resources, the r< of special areas, 


Educational Secretaries Na 


Secretaries, 1201 16th 


Action and Reaction Public Relati 


how t 
P } ' ork together for core prog 1 . 
and how to work wethe a re program Buffalo Boy 


An appendix outlines progran for 15 problen 195 Paper 


areas , ) « i 
 - Es nember of NAES 


Discipline 
Teaching the Disorderly Pupil in Elemen- oe ea . sdaeaiiia 
tary and Secondary School, Norma E. Cutts and > es aaea gt 
Nicholas Moseley. Longmans, Green and C« eal 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 1957. Paper 
170 pages. Price, $1.90 
This “introduction” to classroom discipline 
problems doesn’t offer a cure-all for teachers 
The authors make suggestior on the basis of 


materials contributed by teachers and students Taro’s Festival Day 


November 1957 





Audio and Visual 


Films 

Homes Around the World (Primary 
16 minutes, black and white, 
rent or purchase. United World Films 
For lower-grade study, this filin presents 
difter- 
in our 
own and foreign countries. We see, first, 
farm and city United States 
and the importance that wood, brick, and 
Next we 
structures 


and 
intermediate 


an interesting resume of the many 


ent kinds of abodes one might se« 
homes in the 


stone play in their construction 
travel to Peru to find simpk 
made of adobe and clay tile; from there to 
Eskimo land driftwood, wood, 
stone ice and used; to the 
Amazon and homes on stilts; and to the 
nomads of North Africa with their tents of 
Switzerland offers interesting 
build 
Seve ral 
film 


( anals ot 


w“ here 
snow are 


woven hair 


contrasts with its wood and _ stone 


showing the influences of 


ings 
nationality groups. For contrast, the 
on the 
then the 
boats on sampans of southeast 
‘Homes Around the World” 
only many types of home structures, but 
much of the family life of the 


peopl who live in these countries 


The Mavas 


next shows us barge life 
fishing 
Asia 


includes not 


northeast France and 


ilso gives us 


Intermediate junior and 
senior high 1] black and white 
or color, rent or purchase. Coronet Films 
With so little pictorial information avail- 
ible on early Indian life in Central Amer- 
ica, this film can add to the study 
of these civilizations. According to arche 
ologists, the Mayas reached a level of de- 
velopment superior in the world 
and certainly comparable to the 
which flcurished thousands of years a 
Africa and Asia. The 
Mavas” combined 
photography to make an 
informative presentation 
incient city of Tikal in 
shown; then the camera takes us to Uxmal 
and Chichen Itza of the empire 
Achievements of the Mayas in agriculture, 
and 


minutes 


much 


western 
( mpire Ss 
fo In 
“The 


motion 


producers ot 
still 
interesting and 
First films of the 
Guatemala are 


have and 


new 
architecture, sculpture, astronomy, 
mathematics are emphasized. 
in the lives of the present-day natives are 
used, since they live now much as did the 
lower classes of the early Mayas The color 
version of the film is superior: it 
adds greatly to the magnificence of the 
scenery and the imposing ruins left by this 


Sequences 


much 


culture 

The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere (In- 
termediate, junior and senior high. 11 
minutes, black and white or color, rent or 
purchase Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

Longfellow’s poem, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
comes to life in this episode marking the 
beginning of the American Revolution. 
With Boston already under martial law, 
Revere and Conant of Charlestown plan to 
alert the countryside once the signal is re- 


24 


By DONALD 


thern ny 


A. INGLI 


OU 


ceived that the British troops were moving 
Contact was also made with Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock to prevent their capture 
by the enemy. As the film often refers to 
Longfellow’s poem, it can be used in lan 
gauge arts and American literature as well 
as in history classes. Many worthwhile ac 
tivities could develop after the film show- 
ing. Maps of the area then and now should 
be examined; the “Boston Tea Party” and 
the lives of Revere, Adams, Hancock, and 
General Gage carefully studied; and par 
ticularly should the grievances of the 
their acts of rebellion be 
thoroughly discussed in relation to the ac- 
tual precipitation of the Revolution 


colonists and 


Liszt and His Music (Intermediate, jun 
ior and senior high. 15 minutes, black and 
white or color, rent or purchase. Coronet 
Intended for use in appre 
ciation, orchestra, the film is 
very well done—not only for its portrayal 
of the life of this “prince of pianists,” but 
because of the musical background of the 
piano. Franz Liszt was a pianist without 
equal, a great teacher, and a champion of 
Romanticism—that reactionary 
in opposition to cold, classical, and literary 
forms beginning in Germany during the 
18th century. His life and music are pre- 
sented in the various European capitals 
where he composed and performed. “These 
re-enactments of his life and the romantic 
scenes” contribute to the understanding of 
the man and his music. Also keep in mind 


Films music 


band and 


movement 


the beautiful reproduction on film of his 
compositions as they accompany the narra- 
tion describing his life and work 


Filmstrips 

New color filmstrips released by Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago 14, 
include such titles as Indians for Thanks- 
giving, Why We Have Thanksgiving, and 
the Story of Thanksgiving. The first title 
sells with a recording. Other new releases 
include Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer, 
Rudolph Shines Again, The Night Before 


Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

10 to 16—American Education Week 

tl to 13—National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; San Diego. 

17 to 20—National Conference on Recrea 
tion for the Mentally Ill, America Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA; Washington, D.C 

17 to 23—Children’s Book Week. 

28 to 30—National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA; Pittsburgh, Pa 

29 and 30— National Council for Geo 
graphic Education (formerly National 
Council of Geography Teachers); Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis. 

29 and 30—Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers; Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29 and 30—Study Conference on Profes- 
sional Salary Schedules for Classroom 
Teachers; NEA Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


DECEMBER 

3—Illinois Association of County 
intendents of Schools; St 
Hotel, Springfield. 

7—Division chairmen, Women’s Association 
of the IEA; Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

7—In-Service Conference for Teachers and 
Administrators: Health and Physical 
Education; Thorne Hall, Chicago Cam- 
pus, Northwestern University. 

7—Administrative Round-Up; Illinois State 
Normal University. 

19—IEA Chicago Division; Board of Educa- 
tion Office, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 

26 to 28—IEA Annual Meeting; 
State Normal University 

27 to 30 — Joint meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
and National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion; Indianapolis, Ind. 


Super- 
Nicholas 


Illinois 


Christmas, The Little Engine That Could, 
A Christmas Carol, and How Santa Claus 
Came to America. Purchase prices of these 
filmstrips are from $5 to $7.50 each. 

Of value to older students and young 
adults is a series of strips distributed by 
Jam Handy of Detroit and entitled The 
Battle for Liberty. These sound film- 
strips include The Challenge, Civics, Edu- 
cation, Economic Order, Law and Order, 
Social Order, and Religion. The entire set 
sells for $69.50 


“He's blowing up his educational toys!” 
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TEACHERS 


Save Lots of Money in HORACE MANN—All Your Needs Can Be Taken Care Of 


New Services Now Available! 
* Home Loans—For New and Repair Work, Too! 
* Local Claim Service Payments on 
Most Auto Accidents! 
* Money to Loan on Cars at Good rates! 


Liability Insurance on Your Home 
and Property—And Away 


You Know—The “Dog Bite" Policy: 

per yeor or per 3 yeors 

$ 9.00 $22.50 
25,000 10.80 27.00 
50,000 12.20 30.50 

Every Homeowner Needs This Low Cost Liability 


$10,000 


THE ONLY MAJOR COMPANY 
OWNED AND OPERATED 
BY AND FOR TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 


All Kinds of Life Insurance 


Term—Educational—Endowments— 
Annuities—Savings—Mortgage 
Protection—Group 
LOWEST RATES ALL AGES COVERED 


He’s Saving Money 
the Hard Way 


He has no plan. Saving money requires a systematic 
plan that is sound and regular. It requires a genuine 
goal and a method of achieving that goal. 

; 


AND SO CAN YOURS 


It will amaze you what a few cents a day can mean 
over a period of time. Have you heard of the Horace 
Mann Savings Plans? For full information without 
obligation—complete and mail the coupon below. 


Please see that | get free informa- 
tion about the Horace Mann Savings 
Pian, sponsored by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

Nome 

Address 

Town 


State 


Date of Birth 


216-220 E. Monroe 


Auto Insurance 
Send coupon for rate quotation— 


What will Horace Mann Auto Insurance cost me? 
Yeor and Make of Cor 
Model 
Names & Ages of Drivers 


Body Style 


Date Insurance Needed 
My Nome & Address 


FAST SERVICE—NATIONWIDE ADJUSTERS 
WONDERFUL RATES—ALSO LOW COST FOR THE BOYS 
MEDICAL COVERAGE BOTH IN AND OUT OF CAR 
The New Family Auto Policy for All 
DISCOUNT FOR 2 OR MORE CARS—Class 2 


Hospital—Surgical: 

* Over 500 Groups in Illinois 
Good Anywhere in the World 
Covers All Health Conditions 
Pays in Addition to Other Insurance 
Non-Cancellable—Guaranteed Renewable 
Highest Maternity Protection 
Quick and Sure Claim Service 
May be Converted if You Leave Teaching 
Most Reasonable Rates 
Non-Group Policies Available 
Available in Smaii Schools as Well as Large 
Retired Teacher.Policy Guaranteed Available 
Major Medical or Disaster Insurance Too 


*e eee eee ee 


Horace Mann 
Protects Every IEA Member 


with “On the Job” Liability. 
If You Need Information, Write Us. 


New!! 


Profit Sharing Plan 
Now Available 


Phone 4-3481 


Springfield, Ill. 








What makes 
a company 
a good citizen* 











ountant at Standard Oil is to help prep 


re reviewing figures with an associat 


Will you do us a favor? 


and why we publish this report each year for the information of 


our customers, our friends and neighbors in Midwest and 
tells you exactly what happened 


to the money that Standard Oil and its subsidiary 


A.LMost anywhere you go you can get into a lively 
ng up business and profits 


Then listen to the variety of opinions Rocky Mountain states. It 


interesting discussion by bringi 


\ com- 


Try it some time 
ind so often, the absence of facts 
Most people are naturally interested in business, what 


he money it takes in, how much of that 


panies took in last year 
You can do us a favor by reading it ind by p 
here the next time 


business does with t issing 


and what happens to the profit along some of the information you read 


money is pront 
That's a discussion starts about business and profits 


We want you to know the facts about our company 
You are welcome to a copy of our 1956 Annual Report as long as the supply lasts 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois 


fourth-quarter d 
stock, amounted t 


d used...58.7% 


things we had to buy, such : 
id dividends every year 


Things we b 


{ money 


ought an 
went for 
5. Profits used for improvement... 


you better, all the rest of our pr 
d back into n 


4.2% 


f 


hundred 
2. Wages, salaries, benefits...16.0% servi ions. Since t 
bou 00.000_000 to 

Phen t , ‘ omee _— ort oa = OUF O ring you new and const 
Standar 


6. You're the bos 


A took 
lans and 


us 


3. Taxes paid...18.6% 0 Bax tacoregact cana 
per petroleum produc ts mor 


rl 
local governments 


many “hidden” taxes everyone pays, and the direct taxes placed on 


Rote Civect Gaans Whos We comecten Siem ous “What makes a company a good citizen? 


les amounted to $326,779,000. 


tax collector got his shar too. We paid national, stat: , 
year alone we spent mor 


89,130,000 in 1956. In addition, there wer I onsen service station 
10USses, S ations 


gasoline These 
tomers and paid to government agen 

Well, one quality of good citizenship is frankness—with employees, 

4. Profits paid to owners...2.5% stockholders, customers, the public. Because we, at Standard Oil, believe 

und taxes were paid, 6.7 that frankness prevents misunderstandings, we publish reports to our 

) neighbors in advertisements like this so that you will know how we work, 

something about our Standard Oil family, and the part we play in the 


economic well-being of the communities in which we live and work. 


After all operating expenses 
I'his is called profit. A part of this or >“) of our total inc 
yur 143,200 shareholder-owners. Dividends paid in 


m we 


as dividends to « 


1956. including the market value on the date of distribution of the 


oc fan 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (stanparo 
-— 





